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The newer nationalism in Mexico 
is acutely eonscious of the clash 
between the Spanish invaders and 
the pre-Columbian civilization. Part 
of Michael Swan’s intention is to 
show how the ancient cultures 
and traditions affect Mexico as the 
traveller sees it today. He mingled 
easily with Mexicans of all kinds, 
and gives a fresh and lively view 
of them, whether he is writing 
of Zapotec Indians, the ‘golden 
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women’ of Tehuantepec or smart 
life in Mexico City. 

He has much to say about the arts, 
history, religion and politics. The 
last section of the book describes 
travels through Chiapas and 
Yucatan, the land of the great 
Maya civilization. An egterprising 
and deeply interested traveller, he 
has produced an uncommon and 
entertaining picture of Mexico 
today. 87 illustrations and a map. 
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Arteries 


of Steel 


[ THE one hundred thousand miles of rails in Great 
Britain’s railway network each yard of every rail is 


nearly a hundredweight of high quality steel. 


In the latter part of the nineteenth century there was 
a great changeover from iron to steel rails. Up to this 
time almost all rails were wrought iron; within ten 
years the position was completely reversed. ‘This 
remarkable change was made possible by Bessemer’s 
invention of a method of producing good steel in great 


quantities by blowing cold air through molten iron, 


Before the turn of the century nearly every steel- 
works in Great Britain made rails. ‘Today, as a result 
of new and larger plant, only a few works are needed 


to produce the country’s total requirement of steel rails, 
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OQ” may be hypnotised in more ways than 


one. A daily newspaper can exert a hypnotic 
spell which can gradually lull the mind into a 
trance. When this is likely to happen — it is time 
to turn to a newspaper such.as the Manchester 
Guardian. 

Please do not think, however, that you will be 
turning from the dangerous—to the dull. The 
Manchester Guardian is a stimulating newspaper. 
Its pages will enliven you.-Its writings will delight 
you. 

First and foremost the Manchester Guardian 
believes in telling the truth. It will not bow to the 
private prejudices, whims or weaknesses of the 
reader. It comments— but does not court the 
popular view. It reports—but does not pry. 

Can you take it? Are you willing to change from 

the hothouse of sensationalism and sentimentality 

—to the keen, fresh air of reason and good writing? 

If so, the Manchester Guardian is your newspaper! 
If you have any difficulty in 


getting your Manchester Guardian regularly, please write to: 
The Manchester Guardian, Manchester. 
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ATOMIC RESPONSIBILITIES 


f anyone needed a further reminder of the horrors atten- 


dant upon an atomic explosion, the news of the Bikini 
hydrogen bomb test, which surprised even the scientists 


who made it, should give that reminder. In the circum- 
stances it is just as well that on Tuesday of this week the 
Prime Minister saw fit to commend the Press for its restraint 
in dealing with questions of atomic energy. For that also is a 
reminder and a warning. Unless a responsible attitude is 
adopted to all aspects of this central problem by private 
individuals and the Press as well as by the Governments 
concerned all attempts to keep atomic weapons under control 
may fail. The panic in Japan over the possibility that radio- 
active contamination might drift into the country is perhaps 
excusable. Panic elsewhere is not. And the tendency, which 
has already appeared, to blame Governments for the demon- 
strated effects of a scientific horror whose application they are 
trying to limit is completely inexcusable. 

When the Prime Minister assured his questioners in the 
House of Commons on Tuesday that the Government gives to 
questions of atomic weapons the predominant attention which 
it deserves, he was stating what was, or should have been 
obvious. When Mr. Dulles assured his questioners in the United 
States that the policy of instant retaliation did not mean the 
indiscriminate dropping of atom bombs he was also stating 
what the more responsible observers had already assumed to 
be the case. This is not to say that it is wrong for the public’s 
watchdogs to be on the alert for any sign of the hasty use, or 
misuse, of these terrible weapons. But why is it that so many of 
those watchdogs, in Parliament and in the Press, always begin 
by assuming the worst? Is it absolutely essential to start 
from the premise that the present American Administration 
is made up of blundering, trigger-happy morons and that Sir 
Winston Churchill and his colleagues are the kind of people 
who cannot be trusted to maintain reasonable consultation 
with the United States Government on the most important 
Subject in the world ? 


Was it necessary for Lord Hinchingbrooke to assume, even 
for the sake of argument that “for example, there might be 
a Communist insurrection of insignificant proportions resulting 
in an atomic riposte by the United States whieh would be quite 
unwarrantable ?” Even the Opposition questioners, who at 
least had the doubtful excuse that the Opposition has right 
to whatever stick it can find to beat the Government, did not 
suggest anything as discreditable to our allies as that. It is. 
not difficult to imagine the outcry here which would follow 
any American suggestion of such murderous behaviour on 
the part of the British Government. Is it impossible for 
public spokesmen here to imagine how such suggestions in 
London must sound to ordinary, decent Americans, with the 
news of the Bikini hydrogen bomb test still fresh in their 
minds ? 


The French Ho!d Fast 

It was suggested in these notes last week that the French 
ought to win the battle at Dien Bien Phu. They still look like 
doing so. The Viet Minh’s only hope of success lay in a 
sustained frontal assault carried out in overwhelming numerical 
strength and well supported by artillery. They tried these 
tactics when the action began and achieved in one sector a 
measure of success which, though it had importance, they were 
unable to exploit. They lost a lot of men in the process and 
have had further casualties since; the human sea on whose 
capacity to engulf the garrison everything depended proved 
only able to erode its perimeter. The rebel gunners, who have 
since kept up an intense but in the last analysis rather aimless 
bombardment, now appear to be running short of ammunition; 
mortar fire alone is keeping the air-strips closed, and it is 
almost certain that General Giap, if he launched a second 
all-out attack, would not be able to give it more than a fraction 
of the artillery support in spite of which the first one failed. 
He seems to have toyed with the idea of investing Dien Bien 
Phu with an elaborate system of trenches and field-works; 
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but if he sat in these for a year he would still not achieve 
his object, and the longer he stays where he is the more 
punishment he will get from the French air force. He seems, 
in short, to have failed completely but to be unwilling to 
admit it. Meanwhile General Ely, the Chief of the French 
General Staff, has been discussing in Washington a number of 
problems, of which probably the trickiest arises from the 
American feeling that things would go better in Indo-China 
if they took over from the French responsibility for training 
the Vietnamese forces; this is a conviction which the French— 
despite the reasonably impressive example of the South Korean 
army—do not share. It must in conclusion be said that the 
Staunchness and resource of the French Union forces on a 
remote and desperate battlefield has aroused in this country 
both admiration and gratitude. 


Scorpion Pass 

Ten days ago, a party of Israelis were returning in a bus 
from a carnival at Elath. Nearly all the people in the bus 
were murdered by some men who entered it with machine-guns 
and left it, without stealing anything, in the direction of 
Jordan. Their trail faded out somewhere short of the frontier, 
but Israel claims to have identified them, and has supplied 
the Mixed Armistice Commission (MAC) with some names. 
To the people of Israel this was more than a personal tragedy. 
It looked like an attempt to terrorise the single road to the 
south and to interfere with the development of Israel’s Negev 
desert—the Negev being that’ part of Israel that cuts off 
Jordan from Egypt. For this reason, and because it is the 
worst of a mounting number of murderous incidents, and 
because of extremist pressure, Israel felt it was important that 
Jordan should be condemned for the massacre. But con- 
demnation does not prevent incidents on either side, and 
neither the MAC or the Security Council can do more than con- 
demn. Therefore Israel also wanted further measures to be 
taken to reduce the frontier tension. Since last November 
Israel has been trying to convene a conference with Jordan 
to review the entire armistice arrangements on their mutual 
frontier. Under the terms of the armistice, Jordan is obliged 
to attend such a conference. So far she has refused three 
invitations, including one that was made in the name of the 
UN Secretary General. Then came the attack in the Negev; 
then came the meeting of the MAC last Tuesday, where the 
UN observer found the evidence insufficient to condemn 
Jordan; then came the Israeli withdrawal from the MAC. 
Israel's intention is clearly to make Jordan (and Jordan’s British 
sponsors) condemn the MAC as impotent and join Israel in a 
conference. The intention may be right; the method is wrong. 
The way to reduce tension cannot be to increase it; but it is, 
on the other hand, the way to dissipate world sympathy which 
was just beginning to recover from the Qibya massacre for 
which the Israelis were condemned in terms which they would 
now like to have applied to Jordan. 


Egyptian Darkness 
On Monday, Mr. Eden made explicit what for some time has 


been implicit in the Egyptian situation—that negotiations on 
the Canal Zone are in suspense primarily because neither side 
wishes to pursue them and not necessarily because no progress 
is possible on the outstanding points. Mr. Eden gave two 
reasons for his decision, first, that four British officers and men 
were killed, two disappeared and several others were wounded 
last week, with at least the passive connivance of the Egyptian 
authorities, and that this tended to undermine the British 
Government's confidence in the regime with which it had to 
negotiate. Second, “there has been quite a lot of ‘ Box and 
Cox’ going on in Cairo which has had an effect on the course 
of the negotiations, quite apart from” the disorders. In other 
words, until the Revolutionary regime gives proof of a stability 
that it does not possess, the Foreign Office is going to indulge 
the indecision which has possessed it for a long time. Aill 
this is quite distinct from the impasse into which the negotia- 
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tions had run, just before the Boxing and Coxing began in 
Cairo; at that time the British and the Egyptians could not 
agree as to the circumstances in which Britain should be able to 
re-enter the base, or whether British technicians left behind 
should wear uniform. On both these matters, the Egyptians 
appear to have made, through third parties, unofficial offers 
to compromise. The offers may well not have gone far enough 
but they are sufficient to indicate that deadlock on technical 
matters is not complete and final. The crisis at the moment, 
then, is a major crisis of confidence, not a minor crisis of 
diplomacy. It may clear up—if there are no more incidents 
on the Canal or in Cairo or in Westminster. But if it does not, 
does anyone in Whitehall have any idea what to do ? 


Going Ahead in Kenya 


Mr. Lyttelton’s statement in the House of Commons did not 
add much to what was already known about the constitutional 
reforms in Kenya. It is evident that he has made the best of 
a difficult situation, and that an important step towards the 
establishment of multi-racial government has been achieved 
without arousing as much opposition as might have been 
expected. For this some credit is due to the liberal elements 
among the settlers and also to the courage and statesmanship 
of Mr. A. B. Patel, the Indian leader. (It is the first time that a 
leader of the Indian community has made a stand against 
dictation by the Kenya Indian Congress). As to the Africans, 
it was not to be expected that they would be satisfied with one 
ministerial post, but they might reasonably regard the appoint- 
ment of an African minister as merely the thin end of the 
wedge of racial parity. History will hammer it home. Mean- 
while negotiations with individual Mau Mau leaders appear 
to be momentarily at a standstill. Reports of what is happening 
are confused and possibly unreliable, but it is clear that tangible 
results must be forthcoming soon if the extremists among the 
settlers are not to make capital out of the delay. The danger 
now is not so much the Mau Mau threat but rather that the 
constitutional experiment may not be given a fair chance. The 
Colonial Secretary has temporarily cut the ground from under 
the feet of the objectors, but there must always be a risk of 
incidents which would make bad blood between the races as 
long as the emergency lasts. One moral of the Kenya situation 
is the necessity for more efficient colonial administration. The 
proposals for reforming the Colonial Service put forward by 
groups of Tory and Labour MPs are therefore both welcome 
and timely. 


Enosis 

Greek National Independence day is March 25th, and the 
streets of Nicosia, the capital of the British colony of Cyprus, 
will have been bright with the blue and white colours of the 
Greek flag. Resounding speeches will have been made. the 
Colonial Office will have been compared unfavourably with the 
Ottoman Sultans and the obsessive litanies of the Orthodox 
church will have boomed menacingly against the latest enemies 
of Hellas. Behind these festivities, however, lies a real prob- 
lem: Cyprus is an island four-fifths of whose inhabitants are 
Greek-speaking and desire union with Greece (Enosis). The 
Cypriots have certainly not suffered economically under British 
rule, but the majority of them want Enosis and the offer of 
autonomy within the British Commonwealth (made in 1!948) 
was rejected by Communists and Nationalists alike. Now 
Archbishop Makarios of Nicosia has been received by King 
Paul of the Hellenes and there are indications that Greece is 
prepared to raise the question of Cyprus for the first time in 
the United Nations. Faced with this, what is the attitude of 
the Colonial Office ? Apparently to sit tight and do nothing. 
But the problem will not be solved by simply ignoring it. Dis 
cussions might be undertaken with Greece with a view 1 
securing British bases in this strategically vital island in return 
for allowing its union with the Greek crown. Or else, if LE osis 
is not to take place, it might be made clear to the Cypriots 
how much they stand to lose economically by such a union. 
The Greek record of administration is not so good that they 
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would not feel the difference between it and the rule of the 
Colonial Office pashas. 


An Expense of Shame 


A Committee under Lord Piercy has begun to investigate 
one of the more pathetic anomalies of the Welfare State. It 
is this: the National Health Service is now more or less 
equipped to cure the sick, if they are curable, and to support 
invalids if they are not curable; but it is totally unequipped to 
help invalids to support themselves. There is, at the present 
time. practically no provision for ‘ medically rehabilitating ’ 
the disabled—those who could do a job and support themselves 
if they were given the right treatment on the right job. A 
moralist could call it wicked that an indefinite number of 
human beings should be obliged to become dependants of the 
State or of their relatives many years before they need. An 
economist could well call it wasteful. Each bed in an institution 
costs from £8 to £11 a week; in the mines alone it is estimated 
that £15 million is lost yearly simply through the absenteeism 
of rheumatic miners. In the case of rheumatism, the waste is 
particularly great and particularly unnecessary. For one thing, 
there are two to three million sufferers; for another, the disease 
is highly responsive to early treatment. It is reckoned that, 
with early treatment and treatment ‘on the job,’ up to half 
those who are now completely dependent could have become 
completely independent. The cause of the anomaly seems to 
lie mainly in the multitude of boards, Ministries, and local 
authorities involved. The Health Service Boards have neither 
the authority nor the staff to rehabilitate their patients; the 
Ministry of Labour undertakes to rehabilitate only those who, 
from the outset, are capable of working a forty-hour week; 
the insurance schemes operate so as to penalise the firms who 
would be willing to employ the disabled on a part-time basis, 
and ‘o penalise the potential worker, who forfeits all national 
assistance if he earns more than £1 a week; the education 
authorities are under no obligation to report or watch over the 
progress of disabled children when they leave school. And 
between these many millstones, the crippled, the mutilated, the 
ageing and even the completely curable are ground into a state 
of miserable and unnecessary dependence. 


Rugby Reforms 

Rugby football is, and probably always has been, a great 
game to play; and this will be enough for those who think 
that the players alone matter. But those who like games to be 
both for players and spectators have been disturbed in recent 
years by the increasing dullness for spectators of much of the 


play. Those interminable scrums, those open movements stifled 
almost at birth by marauding wing forwards, that continual 
kicking for touch, those persistent penalties have all helped to 
make modern Rugby a poor game to watch. Partly because 
of this the International Board has this week announced some 
changes in rules. One, that the scrum half must put the ball 
in as soon as the two front rows have closed together instead 
of waiting for the complete scrum to form, will certainly speed 
the game. Another, which compels all forwards to bind with 
tither arm round their neighbour, may curtail the activities of 
winging forwards, some of whom at present merely lean against 
the scrum and ‘ break’ the moment the ball goes in. But a 
third rule which decrees that in future a scrum shall be held 
at the place of infringement instead of ten yards from the touch 
line (where the scrum takes place between the twenty-five yard 
lines) may only lead to more line outs. The worst criticism 
of the Board, however, is likely to be not of what they have 
done but of what they have noi done. Many people had hoped 
that the persistent touch-kickers would be curbed by the adop- 
tion of the Rugby League rule against kicking full pitch into 
touch, except from penalties. Many more would like to abolish 
the technical, unintentional knock-on—where a player receiving 
the ball juggles with it without losing possession. Time after 
lime possible open movements are stopped by the referee for 
this trivial offence. However, the Board are notoriously cautious 
and it is at least a small mercy that they have moved at all. 
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AT WESTMINSTER 


IR WINSTON CHURCHILL did the country yet another 

service on Tuesday by trying to fix in the public’s mind 

a proper awareness of the magnitude of the problems 
of atomic development. He was given the opportunity by 
the questions that were put to him, but his replies were a 
commentary on the various American pronouncements on the 
use of retaliatory air power, and upon the news of the effects 
of the latest H-bombs. Sir Winston took the man-in-the-street 
by the arm, forced him to turn away from his football coupons, 
and made him stare at Bikini. “ Indifference, slothfulness of 
mind with regard to these terrific effects. is culpable and 
blameworthy,” he said, “ but I am quite sure that anything 
like panic would be much more likely to lead to war than to 
a peaceful solution.” He praised the Press for its remarkable 
restraint but hoped the nation would not in any way under- 
rate the overwhelming consequences of the developments which 
were taking place. “ They fill my mind out of all comparison 
with anything else.” The House knows that Sir Winston’s eye 
for perspective is a precious gift. Bikini makes the quarrel 
about the Suez Canal seem a little faded, although Mr. Eden’s 
statement on Monday that the negotiations with Egypt could 
not at present be resumed won a warmer and quicker response 
from the Tories than Sir Winston’s statement the following day. 
And over the foreign affairs debate in the Lords on Wednesday 
hung a mushroom-shaped cloud. 


* * * * 


There could have been no more ostentatious show of lack 
of panic than the other activities of the House of Commons 
on Tuesday. The estimates for the ‘ atomic department” were 
published in the morning: £53 million is to be spent in the 
next twelve months, and the Ministry of Supply is to spend 
£140 million on research and development. But these estimates 
created no more stir than any others, and when later in the 
day the House resumed the committee stage of the Atomie 
Energy Authority Bill, Members managed to entertain them- 
selves with the ageless joke of Oxford v. Cambridge. And 
Sir Winston himself, with the witty connivance of Mr. Attlee, 
did more than anyone else to encourage the House to assert 
its normal mood of stolidity. He made fun of himself and of 
the Treasury in moving the second reading of the Judges 
Remuneration Bill which the House accepted without @ 
division. 

. 


Parliament has been much concerned with trade this week, 
Lord Ogmore had a quarrel with Lord Woolton on Tuesday 
about the ethics of speculating in cotton futures. Lord Woolton 
rebuked Lord Ogmore for comparing those who were engaged 
in the Liverpool Cotton Exchange with pin-table gamblers, 
Lord Ogmore replied: “If gambling harms the colonial 
peoples, as I believe it does, it is my duty to say so and not 
to keep quiet.” The Commons debated world mutual aid on 
Wednesday, and East-West trade on Monday. Monday’s 
debate was notable for the re-appearance of Sir Hartley Shaw- 
cross as an Official Opposition speaker—‘“ the coelacanth of 
the Labour Party,” Sir Walter Fletcher called him. “He 
suddenly arrives, large and important, with a look of amaze- 
ment and consternation at seeing where he finds himself, and 
then returns to the cavernous depths of the law, not to be 
seen again for many years.” (Sir Walter is himself an extra- 
ordinary figure who might have been found living at a trading 
post up one of Conrad’s tropical rivers if he had not been 
so successful in business.) As a fish of which the air bladder 
is ossified (according to an out-of-date Webster) Sir Hartley 
did very well, though some members of his party were vexed 
with him for pointing out that East-West trade could at best 
only account for a small proportion of Britain’s exports. The 
oddest feature of Sir Hartley’s speech was his uncertainty about 
the pronunciation of * coelacanth’: he wobbled between a hard 
and a soft initial ‘c’. J. F. B. 
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THE DANGEROUS EAST 


Russian Ministry of Foreign Affairs switched its main 
attention from the West to the East some months if 
not years ago, and that it did so deliberately. The Western 
Powers have more recently been persuaded to put Asian 
questions at the head of the list of international issues, at least 
for the duration of the forthcoming Geneva conference; 
and they did not do so deliberately. In fact they went to 
Berlin determined to make progress towards a German settle- 
ment and to resist the Russian proposals for a wider conference 
on world tensions, with China represented; and they came 
away having failed to get their way on the German question 
while having engaged themselves to talk witi both Russian 
and Chinese Communists about Korea and Indo-China at 
Geneva in April. This is a very dangerous situation. It is 
possible that the Western Powers are walking straight into 
a trap. They are moving on to the Russians’ chosen ground— 
ground to which Mr. Moiotov was so anxious to lure them 
that he actually made real concessions in the process. The 
East is still mysterious, but it is rather less mysterious to 
Russians and Chinese than it is to the Western Powers. In 
fact the whole Asian situation is full of pitfalls for the West. 
A few mistakes in discussion with their undoubtedly well- 
prepared Communist opposite numbers, and the Western 
Powers might lose the support of a number of Asian and Arab 
countries both inside the United Nations and outside it. 
It is essential to sound this note of warning as loudly as 
possible. It was apparently not enough that many Americans 


[aus is some evidence to support the belief that the 


should have felt uneasy from the start about this whole Russian- 


inspired move. That was, of course, put down to chronic 
American suspicions of all Communist moves. The fact that 
there is every reason for such suspicions, that there is .every 
reason to believe that both the great Communist Powers have 
expansive aims.in Asia, that the Western Powers are still 
suspected of having colonial aims there, that there is no 
properly concerted Western policy in Asia—all these hard 
and unpleasant items were forgotten. If the Communist Powers 
wanted a conference of Asian affairs and the Americans were 
not particularly keen on it, then (such are the idiotic lengths 
to which anti-Americanism has gone in Western Europe) the 
Communists were assumed to be right and the Americans 
wrong. But it is still not too late to mention that many of these 
American suspicions were completely reasonable and that the 
proper Western approach to Geneva is a very cautious 
approach. 

What is more, there should be no truck with the objection 
that a mere meeting, a series of talks, cannot be as important 
as all that. It can be. A number of Asian States are very 
delicately balanced between the Communist and the non- 
Communist worlds. India, unfortunately and reprehensibly, 
is a case in point. Given a really clever propaganda effort 
(and the Communists have always regarded international 
conferences as opportunities for propaganda), the Russian 
position in the United Nations might be strengthened by a 
number of useful votes. And all this is being risked by Britain, 
France and the United States, for no much better reason than 
that the Russians want a meeting and that they, the Western 
Powers, may be mildly curious to know how Russians and 
Chinese will behave at the same conference table. It is 
impossible to deny that mere curiousity is one of the strongest 
Western feelings concerning the Geneva conference. So it 
may be as well to remember, before it is too late, that curiousity 
killed the cat. 

There is a principle of diplomacy, a principle so elementary 


that it is almost embarrassing to have to mention it, to which 
the Western Powers have paid too little attention in their 
approach to Geneva. It is the principle that it is dangerous 
to enter into high-level international conferences without 4 
clear and concerted purpose and some hope of fulfilling it, 
It is certainly not enough to argue that Russian and Chinese 
interests do not coincide at all points, that Communist China 
has vast political and economic problems of its own to the 
solution of which the Russians can make no great contribution, 
that Mao Tse-tung has mysteriously disappeared from public 
life, and that Chinese nationalism, for which he is said to stand, 
is difficult to reconcile with Russian Communist imperialism, 
Even if there are differences between Moscow and Peking— 
and it would be a miracle if there were not—it is still most 
likely that the two Communist Powers could agree to present 
a united front to the Western Powers. And it is highly 
unlikely that they would have agreed to come to Geneva at 
all if there had been any great chance of tensions between 
them being revealed at the conference table. It may be that 
the West must place some reliance in the long run on a 
divergence of Russian and Chinese interests. But as a shorts 
run device the principle of splitting the Communist opposition 
has always had something unrealistic about it. To expect it to 
split itself in public in Geneva is rather pathetic. Naturally a 
close search for cracks will be made, by Press observers and 
others, Some may be found. But it is impossible to base 
a great practical policy on such a small hope. 

For the moment it is the broad international horizon that 
must be scanned, not the problematical details. The Russian 
Government, following familiar historical precedent has turned 
to the East after having been blocked in the West. Even if 
the possibilities of an extension of Russian Communist influence 
in China and elsewhere in Asia were not good, they are pretty 
certainly better there than they are in Western Europe. There 
is no barrier to Communism in Asia corresponding to the 
barrier which is Germany in Europe. Japan is not on the 
mainland and the Western Powers are, on the whole, even 
more uneasy about arousing the monster of Japanese militarism 
than they are about rearming the Germans. 

It is true that the Western Powers have more to offer to 
China in the material sphere than has Russia—capital, trade 
and a sure peace. That is obvious to all. It should also be 
obvious that the West has more to offer in the sphere of 
political organisation and nationalism—freedom and indepen: 
dence, as against State regimentation and an extension of 
Russian direction. But this last is not obvious to the rebels 
in Indo-China, to the North Koreans and to the guerrillas 
who still go on fighting in Malaya. What is more, its 
obviousness is not recognised by Mr. Nehru in India and by 
the new Governments of South-East Asia. These still seem 
to think that there is a fence on which they can sit, and the 
Russian and Chinese Governments are willing to indulge them 
in this pathetic fallacy in the hope of securing their sympathy 
for ‘ Asian ’ ends, which are represented as opposed to the ends 
of the Western Powers. What would happen, for example, 
if the Russians and Chinese at Geneva called for unconditional 
acceptance of Mr. Nehru’s recent plea for a cease-fire in Indo 
China? The Western Governments might find themselves 
faced with the awkward alternative of putting themselves 4 
the mercy of the Viet Minh irregulars, or, on the other hand, 
of appearing to obstruct a peaceful settlement. It would not 
help them much to argue that Ho Chi Minh cannot be trusted 
—for would that not be ‘anti-Asian’” sentiment ? Such ar 
the traps that wait for the unwary at Geneva, and it is 4 
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depressing thought that some of them have been baited with 
good intentions. en 
This situation is not only dangerous. It is perverse, irritating 
—and avoidable. For the Asian waverers there is little excuse. 
They only have to think a little harder to realise on which side 
their bread is really buttered. For the Russian and Chinese 
Governments the decision which would end the difficulty, or 
speed its end, is of course the crucial one of abandoning all 
aggressive aims and giving some unmistakable token of a will 
fo peace. That always sounds too much to ask, but it is 
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always worth recalling, if only to draw attention to the fact 
that all that stands between the world and international peace 
is a decision by a handful of men in Moscow and Peking. As 
for the Western Powers they gave a hostage to fortune in 
Berlin, when they agreed to take part in the Geneva conference 
despite the fact they themselves were not fully prepared with 
proposals for an agreed Asian settlement. That is the situation 
and we shall have to make the best of it. It is just possible 
that good may come out of Geneva. But it is quite certala 
that a great deal of care and caution will have to go into it. 


A SPECTATOR’S NOTEBOOK 


N these anxious days, with so much weighing on our 

minds” began a letter in The Times the other day; it 

went on to advocate the establishment of an open air 
restaurant in the middle of Trafalgar Square. The preamble 
has haunted me. Are these anxious days ? How onerous is, 
or ought to be, the burden of our cosmic cares? It depends, 
of course, what you mean by anxious; but can anybody 
seriously maintain that in March 1954 the British either do 
feel or should feel more anxiety than they felt in any of the 
months between (say) September 1938 and June 1945? Our 
post-war worries have included the prospect of national bank- 
fuptcy: a three years’ war in Korea and the risk of it spreading: 
the crippling of Our economy by Commuunist-inspired indus- 
tial unrest: grave shortages of food and fuel: a slump in 
America: the loss of Malaya, Hongkong and West Berlin: 
the extrusion of-*important British interests from Persia: the 
possibility of foot-and-mouth becoming endemic: and many 
other contingencies in which even a phlegmatic and experienced 
people like our own would have found just cause for a measure 
of alarm and despondency. I cannot think of a single major 
source of fear or inconvenience which has not, during the past 
two years, diminished in its power to generate the one or the 
other. You can go on worrying about the Russians if you 
like, though the evidence suggests that you have less cause to 
do so than you had; you can go on worrying about the atom 
bomb; or you can go on worrying for the sake of worrying, 
tither because you are made that way, or because you have 
got into the habit, or because you think it is one of the respon- 
sibilities of a world-citizen to do so. But it seems to me a 
iilly thing to do. 


A Ministering Angel Thou 

A letter to the Transvaler, reprinted in the Johannesburg 
Siar, gives an eye-witness account of an incident in a Mafeking 
hospital, in which, after “a sharp verbal exchange,” one of 
the white nurses refused to go into the operating theatre to 


help a native doctor operate on a native patient. The letter, 
which was written by another patient in the hospital, ends: 
“We here feel that you must publish this as a token of appre- 
ciation for the sister who had so much backbone. We are 
proud of her.” 


Privateer 
_ General Claire Chennault, whose fleet of transport planes 
Ss Supplementing the air lift to Dien Bien Phu, is a stocky man 
with a brown, lined, weather-beaten face; his appearance 
used to call to my mind Fenimore Cooper’s stock phrase, 
“the sagacious Redskin.” It was, however, pugnacity rather 
than sagacity which first brought him into contact with the 
British in the last war. Before Pearl Harbour he had raised 
rce of fighters, known as the American Volunteer Group 
(from their unit sign) as the Flying Tigers, for service in 
China. and these gallant soldiers of fortune intervened against 
the Japanese Air Force over Rangoon in the disastrous winter 
of 1941-42. After that he was given command of the 14th 
US Air Force, with headquarters at Kunming in South-West 
China. This put him in the America-Burma-China Theatre, 


and thus under the command of General Stilwell, who was 
himself—on paper—subordinate both to Wavell, and later 
Mountbatten, in India and to Chiang Kai-shek in China. 
Stilwell, a remarkably disagreeable man, was jealous of 
Chennault and always tried to do him down; but in spite of 
this, and of having-to be supplied over the Hump, the 14th 
Air Force had a distinguished record. After the war Chennault 
retired from the service, married a Chinese lady and started 
up a commercial air line in China. When fighting began 
between the Communists and the Nationalists, he was often 
involved in the sort of jobs he is now doing in Indo-China; 
and when the Communist victory was complete his planes, with- 
drawn to Hongkong, became the bone of contention in a 
protracted law suit, the outcome of which I cannot recall. 
Both the nature and the scale of Chennault’s operations make 
him, I should imagine, a unique figure among privateers in 
twentieth-century Asia. 


Natter, Natter, Natter 

“More and more space,” said the cynic, “ is given by more 
and more newspapers to reporting what more and more of their 
readers saw for themselves on television last night: and more 
and more time is given by the BBC to mulling over topics and 
events which have already been adequately dealt with in the 
Press. How much further is this rather incestuous form of 
redundancy going to develop ?” The answer (which I thought 
of afterwards in my bath) is that in the end all modern means 
of communication contrive to be successfully and healthily 
parasitic upon each other. It is true that the talkies drove 
out the silent films, but that was only like the mail-train 
superseding the mail-coach; and I can think of no other 
casualties, unless you count the little speaking-tube with which 
regulations required all taxis to be fitted until quite recently. 
The theatre, always allegedly on the point of being killed by the 
films, is more vigorous and better supported than it was before 
kinematography was invented. Newspaper circulations, upon 
which, a quarter of a century ago, many thought that sound 
broadcasting would have a crippling impact, have risen steadily, 
More people read books despite the fact that more people 
buy magazines. More letters are being written while more 
telephones are being installed. More people go to concerts, 
more people go to lectures; and few if any—as far as I have 
been able to observe—talk any less than they used to. It’s 
wonderful how we manage to find time for it all. 


What Does it All Mean ? 


“This is the sort of thing that doesn’t make my life any 
easier,” said the distinguished public servant, and he passed 
over one of the documents which he had brought down to 
my house to study over the weekend. It emanated from some 
high-powered co-ordinating committee and the passage which 
had floored him read as follows: “ The BEC and FBI showed 
a less lively interest, but both agreed to come to further official 
level discussions at which the nature of the agency’s work 
was explained. All three organisations, and the ABCC and 
the NUM, expressed their willingness (although apart from the 
TUC with no great enthusiasm) to co-operate.” STRIX 
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Panafrica, Eurafrica, 
Malanafrica 


By THOMAS HODGKIN 


WISH Africa was dead,” said Miss Jellyby, who was not 
in sympathy with her mother’s preoccupations, “I hate 
it and detest it. It’s a beast.” 

One finds British politicians who share Miss Jellyby’s views. 
Mrs. Jellyby, on the other hand, was described by Mr. Kenge 
as “a lady of very remarkable strength of character, who 
devotes herself entirely to the public . . . and is at present 
(until something else attracts her) devoted to the subject of 
Africa; -with a view to the general cultivation of the coffee 
berry—and the natives—and the happy settlement, on the 
banks of the African rivers, of our superabundant home popu- 
lation.” And although Mrs. Jellyby’s Borrioboola-Gha project 
turned out a failure—in consequence, it will be remembered, 
of the King of Borrioboola wanting to sell everybody who 
survived the climate for Rum— in the long run she has cer- 
tainly won. ‘The natives’ do in fact now cultivate the coffee 
berry, or the cocoa bean, or the ground nut—and themselves. 
And a fair slice of ‘ our superabundant home population” has 
in fact been settled—perhaps less happily than Mrs. Jellyby 
intended—on the banks of African rivers, or on the slopes of 
African mountains. Mrs. Jellyby, and, in a later generation, 
Mr. Wilcox, and their opposite numbers in continental Europe, 
pushed the traders’ frontier, the missionaries’ frontier, and the 
settlers’ frontier deeper and deeper into Africa. In doing so 


they invented Africa. Purists may still argue that there are no 
Africans—only a great diversity of peoples and languages. 


But this will not do. What you are depends in part on what 
you think you are. One of the most interesting consequences 
of the extension of European power throughout the greater 
part of Africa has been the development of this idea of * being 
an African.’ 

One striking characteristic of post-war Africa is the inter- 
connectedness of happenings in territories thousands of miles 
apart. A new liberal constitution in the Gold Coast acts as a 
stimulus to Basuto chiefs. A crisis in Uganda has to be under- 
stood in the context of a war in Kenya, a new federal State 
in Central Africa, and Southern Sudanese going to the polls to 
elect their MPs. Indeed, one can distinguish roughly now- 
adays between local events and ‘ African events "—those, that 
is, which have repercussions outside the territory in which they 
take place. Italy’s invasion of Ethiopia was, perhaps, the first 
event which really stirred this nascent African public opinion. 
As Mr. Edward Roux says in Time Longer than Rope of the 
Bantu population of the Union: “ Many realised for the first 
time that there existed still in Africa an independent country 
where the black man was master and had his own king. They 
were inspired by the idea of black men defending their country 
against White aggressors.” In a more modest way the dis- 
missal of Seretse Khama had a similar effect. In French West 
Africa a year ago I found not very politically-minded Africans, 
with a bit of primary education behind them, extremely 
anxious to know the real explanation of the Seretse affair: 
they regarded it as in some way their affair. At the time of 
Jomo Kenyatta’s trial a number of West African and Sudanese 
lawyers offered their help: some were refused admission to 
Kenya—including, much to his disgust, that model of upper 
middle class respectability and moderation, Mr. Kobina 
Kessie of Kumasi. Increasingly, in British and French Africa 
at any rate, African opinion (which can no longer be iden- 
tified simply with the opinion of a small élite) is becoming 
sensitive to external events: victories and defeats for the 
‘African cause’ are anxiously counted. 

Do facts of this kind suggest that a Pan-African movement 
exists, and is an effective force ? This is partly a matter of 
definitions. It is difficult, certainly, to find a definite body 
of Pan-African theory. But this applies to all the other * Pan’ 
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movements—Pan-Slavism, Pan-Islamism, Pan-Arabism, Pan: 
Turanism—which, at least in their early stages, have existed 
at the level of prophecy, rather than of programmes and 
doctrines. There are prophets in most parts of contemporary 
Africa preaching—legally or on the quiet—the unity of the 
African peoples, the emancipation of Africa from European 
control and equal rights for all races. This prophetic tradition 
can be traced back to Marcus Garvey, a Jamaica Negro, resi- 
dent in New York. His Universal Negro Improvement 
Association held a convention in 1920, attended by Africans, 
which adopted the * Declaration of Rights of the Negro Peoples 
of the World,’ with its 12 Principles and 54 Points, and the 
Universal Ethiopian Anthem—* Ethiopia, thou land of our 
fathers.” Much of the Declaration was a protest against racial 
discrimination in its various forms—in the USA and in Africa, 
But the Thirteenth Point runs: “ We believe in the freedom 
of Africa for the Negro people of the world, and in the principle 
of Europe for the Europeans and Asia for the Asiatics; we also 
demand Africa for the Africans at home and abroad.” There 
were elements of fantasy about Garvey: he described himself 
as ‘ Provisional President of Africa,’ and established orders of 
nobility, such as Dukes of Uganda and Knights Commander of 
the Nile. But the influence of the Garvey movement on Africa 
was important. From it was derived the idea that “ because it 
had had the horrible privilege to know the last depths of 
misery, the black race is a race elected.” The Ethiopian syinbo- 
lism, and the concept of ‘ Africa for the Africans,’ were taken 
over by the new secessionist Bantu Churches in South Africa. 
In West Africa Dr. Azikiwe, with a firmer grasp of political 
realities, developed germs of Garveyism—stressing the concep- 
tion of the solidarity of African rather than Negro peoples, and, 
like the Russian slavophils, insisting on the need to preserve the 
values embodied in traditional African civilisations against the 
corrupting influence of the West. 


Pan-African institutions are, so far, rudimentary. Dr. 
Nkrumah, who belongs to the same prophetic tradition as Dr, 
Azikiwe, has for many years been interested in the idea of a 
United States of West Africa, which is written into the Constitu- 
tion of the Convention People’s Party. But the West African 
National Congress, held at Kumasi last December, although it 
envisaged the eventual unification of British and French West 
Africa, Liberia and the Belgian Congo, was in fact only 
attended by representatives from the Gold Coast and Nigeria. 
About the same time Mr. Harry Nkumbula, President of the 
Northern Rhodesian African Congress, planned a Pan-African 
Congress on more ambitious lines, with delegates from the two 
Rhodesias, Nyasaland, Kenya, Tanganyika and Uganda— with 
the idea of setting up a Pan-African Council which should 
‘co-ordinate national movements in African territories.’ But 
the delegates either failed, or were not permitted, to arrive. 
These may be simply the first essays. 

Others. besides Pan-Africans, have ideas about the unifica- 
tion of Africa. (And, of course, in practice a certain amount 
of unifying, as regards transport, for instance, is going on all 
the time, through such bodies as the Commission for 
Technical Co-operation in Africa South of the Sahara.) 
The idea of ‘Eurafrique,’ less familiar in this country, 
has aroused a lot of interest in France. In the form in which 
it is stated by M. Anton Zischka, one of its leading advocates, 
in his book Afrika, Europas Gemeinschaftsaufgabe Nr. /, the 
theory has a familiar Germanic geopolitical ring. Only four 
great federal States can survive in the modern world -the 
Americas, the USSR, an Asian bloc, stretching from Sakhalin 
to the tropics, and ‘ Eurafrica, a United States of Europe, 
married to a United States of Africa.’ Africa—if its resources are 
rationally developed—can feed Europe and meet most of its 
raw material requirements: Western Europe can replace the 
market it has lost in Eastern Europe with one that is poten 
tially much richer. What stands in the way of the realisation 
of ‘ Eurafrica ’ is, principally, those enfeebled colonial Powers, 
Britain and France, who cannot adequately exploit Afric 
with their own limited means, but are unwilling to hand 
over to a European syndicate. Germany should reverse Hitler's 
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licy—turn her eyes from the East, and march South, with 
4 peaceful army of doctors, dentists, agronomists, industrial 
managers and mining engineers. On M. Zischka’s theory 
Africans must, of course, participate in the enterprise—but 
for a long time to come their role must be subordinate. Other 
yersions Of the theory exist—M. Senghor’s, for example— 
which conceive the Eurafrican relationship in less Germanic, 
more equalitarian, terms. 

And Malanafrica ? This is the idea of the strengthening of 
‘white backbone —from the Cape to the northern frontiers 
of Kenya—with the Union in the role of chief policeman. As 
Mrs. Huxley has put it: “Did not Rhodes’ statue itself convey 
§ perpetual message to South Africans to think continentally, 
pointing for ever northwards with a hand outstretched from 
Cape Town and bearing the inscription ‘ Your hinterland is 
bere’ ?” But for those who have learned to think of them- 


selves as Africans the extension of South Africa’s lebensraum 
means the enlargement of the area of suffering. Thus in one 
sense Panafrica is the answer to Malanafrica, just as Malan- 
africa is a refuge against Panafrica. And though Caddy Jellyby 
might say, “ It’s a beast,” we have to make up our minds. 


Strategic Air Power 


By BENJAMIN WELLES 


HE United States so-called ‘ New Look’ defence policy, 

with its emphasis on strategic atom bombardment to 

replace reduced army and navy forces, has been subject 
fo thoughtful criticism in the US and in Britain; and rightly 
60. 
Great Britain is and will be America’s chief ally as far ahead 
as political-military chiefs can plan. When the President of 
the US, therefore, announces to Congress a new defence policy 
of gradual disengagement of American ground soldiers from 
overseas Commitments, coupled with a great capacity to retaliate 
“instantly ” by means and at places “ of our own choosing ~ 
—it vitally affects Britain. 

For the point is that President Eisenhower’s capacity to 
retaliate “instantly” means what it says. The mighty US 
Strategic Air Command can operate virtually instantly. It 
has inter-continental bombers: it has hydrogen and atomic 
weapons: it has a world-wide network of air bases—including 
several in the British Isles. Shorn of red tape, reporting 
directly to the US Joint Chiefs of Staff, ready for instant take- 
of—it is verily a mighty ‘deterrent’ to war. It could also be 
amost terrible weapon of instant retaliation. 

It is interesting to note, in this context, that Britain adopted 
the so-called * New Look’ with its main emphasis on strategic 
tir power as a war-deterrent a full year before the United 
Sates did: 1952-53 in one case, 1953-54 in the other. In 
Britain’s case the decision made less impact on the world 
because British atomic weapons have only recently been 
announced and the long-range atom bombers are not yet in 
sfVice 

In America’s case, however, the issue was debated across 
the nation, in Congress, in the Press, and soon became an 
imernational topic. America’s growing stockpile of atomic 
Weapons, its development of the more terrible hydrogen 
weapons and its role as leader of the anti-Kremlin bloc naturally 
made the policy shift front page news. It all started with 
Fisenhower’s election in November, 1952. Fresh from eighteen 
honths as Supreme Allied Commander in Europe, Ike found 
himself under terrific political pressure in the US to stop the 
war in Korea, to slash defence spending and to give Asia 
‘qual priority with Europe in American strategic thinking. 

Eisenhower quietly reshuffled his Joint Chiefs of Staff and 
told them to come up with a brand-new look at American 
World strategy. In the spring of 1953 they did so—but instead 
of asking for less money, arms and manpower they asked for 
‘lightly more. 

Eisenhower’s newly-installed ‘ businessmen ’ cabinet officials 
Were aghast. Secretary of Defence Wilson and Secretary of 
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Treasury Humphreys led the protests: they had given electoral 
pledges to cut—not boost—defence spending, they argued. 

So the Joint Chiefs countered by asking, in effect: “Can 
we plan in future on using atomic weapons? Can we 
substitute hydrogen-atom bombs, guided missiles, etc., for 
conventional weapons and manpower ? ” 

In pondering this sobering challenge last summer the US 
National Security Council—akin to a War Cabinet—knew that 
the Soviet Union had exploded its own first hydrogen device: 
it knew, too, that America’s own scientists had proved the 
devastation power of one by blowing a Pacific atoll off the 
map. It remembered the 100,000 American casualties in 
Korea. Reluctantly and after profound deliberation it said: 
yes. 

The new defence policy was officially born on October 13th, 
1953, when the National Security Council formally approved 
it for Admiral Arthur Radford, Chairman of the US Joint 
Chiefs of Staff. It was held up, a crowing infant, by President 
Eisenhower in his State of the Union message to Congress 
early this January. 

What does the new policy mean in terms of military power ? 
It means concentration on a mighty retaliatory strength 
through more bomber and fighter wings, more modern aircraft, 
more electronics equipment. It means more hydrogen and 
atomic weapons either to be dropped from aircraft or shot 
in guided missiles from aircraft, from naval surface vessels, 
from submarines or from land-stations. It means the creation 
of “ community deterrent strength ” along the Soviet perimeter 
by the American arming of its allies from Norway around 
the globe to Japan. It means a_ thorough intelligence 
reassessment of the Soviet Union-Communist bloc’s military 
capability. It means fewer American surface forces: ground 
troops, naval strength. It means, as Eisenhower puts it, 
greater flexibility, ie. gradual ‘disengagement’ of ground 
forces from overseas commitments and the creation of a central 
strategic reserve at home. It means improved morale factors 
for American servicemen such as married quarters, better pay, 
more stable tours of duty, educational facilities for military 
children, improved medical facilities for service families. It 
means, too, peacetime mobilising of the nation’s industrial 
capacity: plus major strengthening of the home air, radar and 
guided missile defences. 

Specifically the American ‘ New Look’ will run from the 
commencement of the fiscal year July Ist, 1954, until July Ist, 
1957. Eisenhower has already cut defence spending from its 
1953 peak of $42 billion annually to $38 billion for the coming 
year: by 1957 it should have dropped to approximately $30 
billion. Likewise the manpower in the American armed forces 
will drop in the next three years. The Army, for instance, will 
drop from 1,400,000 men to 1,100,000 men: from 20 divisions 
to 17, though 18 Regimental Combat Teams (5,000 men each) 
will be retained. The Navy will drop from 740,000 men to 
689,000 and the Marine Corps (part of the Navy) from 225,000 
to 215,000 men. Naval active ships will be cut from 1,124 to 
1.078 though the Navy will maintain 16 Carrier Air Groups 
(75-100 planes each) and 15 anti-submarine warfare squadrons 
(12 aircraft each). 

The US Air Force, on the other’ hand, will increase its 
manpower. from 955,000 men to 970,000; and its operational 
aircraft numbering about 21,000 now will grow to 23,000 in 
the coming year alone. By 1957 the various US Air Forces 
(regular, navy, marines, etc.) will total approximately 40,000 

more than half of them jet. Annual military aircraft 
production moreover will continue at its current level of 
10,000-12,000. Along with the Air Force’s personnel growth 
will come an increase in combat strength: from the present 
115 Wings (each containing from 30 to 75 planes depending 
on the type) it will grow to 137 Wings. The eventual 
composition will be: 54 Strategic Bomber Wings: 34 Ait 
Defence Wings; 38 Tactical Wings (for ground force support); 
11 Troop Carrier Wings. 

This, then, is the skeleton outline of what the new policy 
will mean to the United States—and to fulfilling its world 
responsibilities: Expenditure on hydrogen and atomic weapon 
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developments—already enormous—will go higher. In early 
January, for instance, Congress approved $22,000,000 for atom 
* storage’ facilities at American bases. around the world this 
year. The “instant” retaliation is no bluff. 


Wanted—A Great 
Rail wayman 


By ROGER LLOYD 


ROM the occasional communiqués issued since Christmas 
} by the British Transport Commission, it looks as though 

British Railways are in process of clearing the decks to 
make a tremendous effort to put their house in order. This 
therefore may be the right moment to call attention to one 
of the persistent lessons of railway history in this country, 
for railways have been in the doldrums many a time before 
this in their long history, and the condition of their emerging 
from them has generally been the same. 

Railways in Britain are spirited and individual undertakings, 
with strong characteristics of their own. Nationalising them 
does not smooth out these oddities. If anything, it underlines 
them. These streaks of character, appearing in one generation 
after another, make as it were the grain of the service; and 
because railways, like nations, cannot cut themselves off from 
their history without great loss, those who undertake to reform 
them must work with this grain and not against it. 

These consistent streaks in railway history are many, but one 
of them is so relevant to the position today that it seems to be 
more conspicuous than the others. It is the tradition of the 


Great Man. George Stephenson began it. He was universally 
known as Old George, and every railwayman in the land 
regarded him as his professional father and oracle of appeal. 
Men like Brunel, Hudson, and Ellis of the Midland followed 
him and underlined the tradition; and in due course railway 
companies became the kind of institution which needed a Great 
Man if they were to be at their best. From time to time most 


companies have had to go through bad patches. If a Great 
Man arrived in time they were generally rescued, and if not 
they were probably swallowed up by some other-+ company. 
The North Western might never have recovered from the 
doldrums of the fifties if Sir Richard Moon, perhaps the greatest 
railway administrator who has ever lived, had not become its 
chairman, and lived long enough to be, in effect, the whole 
railway in his own person for thirty years. The Great Northern 
would probably never have been built, and would certainly not 
have become the flourishing concern it always was, if Edmund 
Denison had died young. When the Great Western was near 
to bankruptcy Daniel Gooch was brought back from his retire- 
ment, and he saved it. The Midland always flourished because 
in the two Ellises, father and son, and in Allport, it never for 
a moment lacked a Great Man. The tradition has survived into 
modern times. In living memory it was Sir Herbert Walker 
who put the Southern on its feet, and made it in many ways 
the richest of the four great groups. The tremendous scheme 
of suburban and main line electrification was his, as was the 
vision and the hard work which created the New Docks at 
Southampton, with their mammoth dry dock, the presence of 
which anchored firmly to Southampton the two giant Cunard 
liners. 

Not all of these men were attractive characters. Very few 
were as satisfactory all-round human beings as George 
Stephenson and Ellis, the Leicester Quaker. But as railwaymen 
they all had something which made them great, which made 
their greatness plain to every servant of the company, and which 
had the power to weld into a harmony all who worked for the 
company and made them proud to belong to it. What had they 
in common, and what are the qualities which go to the making 
of a really great railwayman in any age, including our own ? 

It seems to be true that what every one of these very different 
men did was to give to the railways they served a sense of 
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purpose and direction. They somehow ‘got it across’ ty 
everybody who worked for the railway the idea of “ This 
what we are trying to do,” and they did it in such a way y 
to make the pursuit of this purpose, whatever it was, sceq 
really worth while, a goal which engendered enthusiasm in al} 
For example, when Denison at last got the Great Northen 
built, he sat down and pondered the question, “ What can ou 
railway do better than any of its competitors ?” His answer 
was, first, carry Yorkshire coal to London, and, second, provide 
the shortest route to Scotland. These were its chief assets and 
Denison exploited them for all he was worth. On them the 
fortunes of the Great Northern were built and sustained. York. 
shire coal became to King’s Cross what suburban traffic was to 
Liverpool Street. 

These great railwaymen, then, first sat down to think out 
their ultimate ends, and afterwards to make those ends 
known to and enthusiastically approved by every grade of 
railway servant in the Company. Whether they deliberately 
set themselves to kindle the fires of esprit de corps or not, they 
were uncommonly good at actually doing it. It was not, 
however, that most of them had any high degree of personal 
magnetism. Gooch had none at all; it is hard to believe that 
Denison had very much; and Moon was so alarming that 
everybody kept as far out of his way as they could. Their 
success, I think, was due to two facts. They set themselves 
and their railways tasks which might be difficult to achieve 
but were perfectly simple to understand and easy to explain; 
and they were all great travellers, constantly on the move up 
= down their systems, penetrating to the remotest corners of 
them. 

Such, then, is the tradition. How can it be applied to the 
railway crisis of today ? Or, to vary the question, if Moon 
and George Stephenson were to come again what would they 
do? First, they would somehow see to it that they got a free 
hand within the limits of the last reorganisation imposed upon 
the railways by the present government, for if the shape of 
railway administration is to be changed every time there is a 
change of government, the game is certainly up. No industrial 
system in the world could stand these constant changes, and 
remain efficient through them all. Then they would sit down 
and think out the question of what the shape of the railway 
system ought to become in days when road and air transport 
offer possible alternatives to most of the services the railways 
offer. Obviously the railway system cannot possibly retain 
exactly the shape it had in the Eighties, but, equally obviously, 
the country cannot yet live without the railways, and will not 
be able to do so within measurable time. 

What is it, then, that the railways can still do better than 
any other form of competing transport ? They still offer by 
far the best way of coping with suburban traffic round big 
towns. Therefore the improvement of the conditions of this 
traffic ought to have a very high priority. They offer much the 
best form of long-distance travel. If you go from London to 
Inverness by train you are virtually certain of arriving unin- 
jured at the journey’s end, which is far more than can be said 
for road travel, and a little more than for air travel. Moreover, 
you are free throughout the fourteen-hour journey to move 
about. Then there is both long and short haulage of heavy 
freight of all kinds. While the railways do, and must continue 
to do, a thousand other types of job, these are basic and, s0 
to say, essentially proper for railway haulage; and they can 
all be done with an infinitesimal risk of physical injury, and 
with the power generated by our own coal rather than by 
imported oil. It is services such as these which are the real 
railway assets of today and tomorrow, and on their maintenance 
and steady improvement a Moon or a Stephenson would 
surely concentrate. 

Many of us are indignant when we hear incessant abuse of 
British Railways. But there is no doubt that administration by 
an endless series of interlocking committees has, on the whole, 
been found wanting. It has produced the modern curse of 
overmuch busy-ness at overmuch deskwork. This is not the 
special curse of British Railways but one of the general curses 
of the age, and almost every form of governmental and loca 
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administration is hamstrung by it. But railways are an insti- 
tution which do not take kindly to being treated as though they 
were a kind of civil service on wheels. The need of the moment 
js the Great Railwayman, who by his greatness will cut a path 
through this jungle and carry the whole service with him. 


Doing With Fewer 
Science Teachers 


By STEPHEN TOULMIN 


E have heard a lot lately about the shortage of 

science teachers. Gloomy stories go the rounds of 

schools where all but the most elementary science 
teaching has had to stop. Alarming figures are flourished, 
showing how few first and second-class honours graduates are 
going into the profession: of the science graduates of 1938 
who chose to teach 14 per cent. had firsts and more than 
60 per cent. either firsts or seconds, but in 1953 the figures 
were 4 per cent. and less than 40 per cent. Numbers, too, 
were inadequate in 1953—455 men and 216 women when 
nearer 600 and 400 were needed. What is to be done ? 
Nobody seems to know. The more important question there- 
fore becomes: how we are to get along with fewer—and 
especially fewer first-class—science teachers in our schools than 
we have had hitherto ? And about this question one hears, in 
public, as good as nothing. 

The fact is that an irreversible change has taken place. 
Now that government and industry have woken up to the 
value of scientific research, neither of them is going to forget 
about it in a hurry. Nor are the expanded university science 
departments, which take the cream of the scientists who are 
interested in training their successors, going to contract to 
their pre-war sizes. The new careers open to science graduates 
are going to stay open, and the schools cannot hope to regain 
their old power to attract the best graduates. The story of 
my own school is instructive. Of the three men who taught me 
advanced mathematics and physics, the two physicists came 
direct from research at the Cavendish Laboratory, the 
mathematician from post-graduate work at Princeton. Only 
the mathematician is still at the school. Both physicists went 
off into radar research during the war, and one is still in 
government service. The other spent some time after the war 
as an industrial consultant and is now the principal of a lead- 
ing college of technology. One wonders what the chances are 
that any of them, under present conditions, would have taken 
up schoolteaching at all. 

We must face it then: there is no hope of getting back a 
supply of graduate science teachers as large as before the war, 
or of as good a quality. Unfortunately, this fact is not easily 
faced. In this respect, chancellors of the exchequer are better 
off than headmasters: no purpose is served by pretending that 
dollars are more easily come by than they are, so one can 
concentrate on the question, how to get along with less. But 
headmasters are not free to look the corresponding question 
in the face. The regulations for university scholarship and 
entrance examinations force them to preserve the pre-war forms 
of science course even when it is impossible to give them 
their old substance. 

The key to these changes is: reduced specialisation. Even 
in the old days, one heard university science teachers com- 
plain that students arrived from school, not with a solid 
understanding of the fundamentals of the sciences and a broad 
general background—having which they could grasp quite 
quickly those more advanced branches of science which they 
were interested in—but were instead on nodding terms with 
all the modern theories, without this knowledge resting on 
any secure basis. “If only,” they used to say, “if only we 
were left to teach them physics (or chemistry, or zoology) from 
the first floor up, as we have to do in effect anyway ! ” Events 
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have nearly caught up with their desires. In future the bulk 
of advanced science teaching will have perforce to be done 
at the universities and technical colleges, since only there 
will enough people be found capable of doing it. Once this 
is acknowledged, the rest follows: the task of the schools 
must be to turn their pupils out, not with a ready-made but 
superficial familiarity with modern scientific theories, but with 
the mental equipment which will allow them to learn about 
these theories at the next stage. Yet the old attitude dies hard. 
A short time ago The Times reported a suggestion that radio- 
active materials should be supplied in quantity to schools, so 
that boys could become familiar with the chemistry of radio- 
active substances: if ever there was a subject to be kept in 
the universities and colleges of technology. surely radio-active 
chemistry is it ! 

“ Ah,” the Headmaster will say, “ but what about my time- 
table ? If you halve the number of science periods, what 
are you going to put in their place?” The answer is not 
difficult—it is, ‘almost anything.” Let me cite my own, fairly 
typical, experience. After the age of thirieen. I learned no 
modern history at school at all: I have since scraped together 
a rough outline of European history, but often wish I were 
surer in which thirty years, for instance, the Thirty Years’ War 
took place. So two or three periods a week of English and 
European History, not to mention social, economic and tech- 
nological history, would be a help for a start. Even about the 
history of science | remember being woefully under-informed : 
I blush now to recall what an ass we thought Aristotle, having 
missed the point of his theory of motion, and realise how much 
better we should have understood the sciences we studied if 
we had known more about their historical origins. Two 
periods a week can therefore be allotted to History of Science. 
And this need not necessarily mean more work for the slender 
science staff. 

Or instead, consider languages and literature: the two hours 
a week I spent tackling elementary German and the single 
* Essay’ period, though better than nothing, could be doubled 
or trebled with profit. And so one might go on. If only a 
few of us had not been forced to strain after the degree of 
sophistication demanded of university scholarship candidates, 
how much wider the education of all of us could have been ! 
This would have been for our good not least as scientists, seeing 
that a proper grasp of any science requires more than the 
ability to operate skilfully within its boundaries. So, even 
if there were going to be as many science teachers in the 
future as in the past, why should scientists be left to do so much 
of their education for themselves ? , 

“What you are proposing,” I shall be told, “is that we 
should submit to a lowering of academic standards without 
even putting up a fight.” This is an inversion of the truth: 
the real loss of standards will come from trying to teach more 
science at school than we have the means to, and so teaching 
it more and more sketchily. To judge academic standards 
by the distance pupils have been taken in a single subject is, 
in any case, as misleading as estimating ‘ standard of living’ 
in terms of food alone. Thought of this way, standards will 
of course be synonymous with specialisation, and an attack 
on one will be regarded as an attack on the other. But breadth 
and depth have their merits, too. Will pupils.really be unfitted 
to read science at the university by being taught more about 
Richelieu, Copernicus and Goethe and less about determinants, 
mesons and polyploidy ? The sheer amount of science studied 
at school is not what matters. A boy who went up to the 
university at eighteen with a good general background, includ- 
ing the fundamentals of mathematics and science, could be 
just as ready to take an honours degree at twenty-one or 
twenty-two as he would if he had begun specialising at fifteen. 
At present, no doubt, it is difficult for a few schools to provide 
even the fundamentals, but there is no point in making things 
more difficult for ourselves than we need. The shortage of 
science teachers will in time force a wider syllabus upon us: 
the change will be easier to make if we recognise how desirable 
it is for its own sake, 
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ART 

Gillies and Maxwell 

Tue South hears much in general terms about 
the artistic renaissance north of the Border, 
but the Scots proudly keep many of its 
operations to themselves; it seems odd that 
only now, and by the ambassadorial zeal of 
the Arts Council, have a pair of painters 
reckoned among the most influential in 
Scotland got a reasonable showing in 
London. Neither William Gillies nor James 
Maxwell, of course, is wholly unknown in 
England—both have had a small share in 
previous exhibitions down here, notably in 
the grandiose collection of ‘Sixty Paintings 
for “S1’—but neither has found or, appar- 
ently, sought a place on the English merry- 
go-round. Knowing this, nervously con- 
scious that culture-contact is being effected, 
the Southern visitor enters the New Bur- 
lington with some misgivings, under an 
obligation to be astonished; he need not, 
however, fear anything too outré. 

Gillies, the elder of these two men—who 
have been associated for many years—is 
represented by some forty oils and water- 
colours, enough to give a fair idea of his 
achievement in the past ten years. The 
range is not tremendous, and the road is a 
well-trodden one, from the landscapes and 
flower-pieces of the early Forties—quite at 
home in the free-painting manner which, 
large in embrace, can accommodate both a 
Dunlop and a Matthew Smith—to the more 
highly-organised pieces of the past few 
years, employing some distortion of form 
and a less readily pleasing colour; it is, 
however, covered with skill and natural ease. 
A number of pen and wash drawings demon- 
strate that the head of the Drawing and 
Painting School at Edinburgh College of Art 
is himself an accomplished draughtsman; 
and it is among these watercolours—with 
one or two oils—that the regional flavour, 
the object of the dutiful visitor’s search, is 
strongest. An old walled burial-ground— 
immuring the ghosts well out of the way of 
human habitation—in Banffshire, a bleak 
Peeblesshire hillside, the windy fields and 
woods of Gillies’ native Midlothian show a 
remarkable feeling for the spirit of locality, 
something of that topographical animism 
which gave such power to the last land- 
scapes of Paul Nash. But the North-East is 
haunted by harsher presences than Berkshire. 

The work of Gillies keeps up the part 
expected of Scottish painting, though with- 
out flamboyant national posturing; Max- 
well’s is a much more surprising talent to 
have been nourished by the Edinburgh 
School. The earliest painting is a Highland 
landscape produced in 1933, and said to 
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mark the point from which “his course was 
determined,” but this is one of those intro- 
ductory remarks which make subsequent 
acquaintance awkward. After this, indeed, 
Maxwell’s affinities appear to be more with 
Central Europe than anywhere nearer 
home; the most obvious influence is Chagall. 
But his queer and often beautiful fantasies— 
the conversations and encounters of Adam 
and Eve in a wilderness of flowers, the birds 
that inhabit dreams or fly against the sun, 
the enormous bouquet suddenly plumped 
down, overtopping the roofs, in the square 
of a little town—spring, it is clear, from no 
imitative impulse, but from his own imagin- 
ation. Maxwell paints his flowers with love 
—he is a gardener—but hardly as living 
plants; they shine rather like stars m a 
highiy individual night. His harebells, 
daisics, broom, are identifiable, but they are 
no use at all as illustrations to a Botany of 
Scotland. 

The Arts Council have chosen to accom- 
pany these two strangers with the reintroduc- 
tion of Steinlen, the Swiss whose descrip- 
tion, in innumerable drawings, etchings, 
lithographs, of Paris night-life made him 
better known in Britain fifty years ago than 
most of his greater contemporaries. He is 
now forgotten, and is therefore due for 
revival; like all illustration, his work is 
modish and subject to the vicissitudes of 
that condition. But the mode is now setting 
that way again, and needs only a gentle push; 
that, no doubt, is what an Arts Council 
show is for. CHRISTOPHER SMALL 


CINEMA 
Madame de... (Cameo-Poly.)——-Three 
Sailors and a Girl. (Dominion.) 
Max Opuuts is a brilliant blender of 
irony, frivolity and melancholy, those three 
essential ingredients to love as the French 
love it, and in Madame de . . ., an adaptation 
of Louise de Vilmorin’s enchanting novel, 
these properties are balanced to perfection. 
In this story which revolves in elegant 
circles round a pair of ear-rings, which 
gives off the rich gilded scent of the director’s 
favourite period, 1880, Danielle Darrieux, 
Charles Boyer and Vittorio de Sica play their 
sides of the eternal triangle with exquisite 
subtlety. The epoch, with its stylised 
formalities, the superficialities of its beau 
monde, has been captured so certainly by 
Ophuls that the human drama unfolded 
seems trebly poignant. In particular Charles 
Boyer as the husband, unreproachful, even 
tactful until his honour is too blatantly 
outraged, gives a memorable performance. 
It is a great treat to see him once again in a 
role which calls for serious acting rather 
than easy charm. Mlle. Darrieux too is 
called upon to move from sunshine into 
shadow, and her change from a flirt into a 
broken-hearted woman is achieved with 
rare sensitiveness. Over the whole film, 
which is lavishly furnished, there broods the 
necessity, which has diminished though not 
departed in this age, of keeping up appear- 
ances, of playing the parts allotted to one in 
life with dignity, of suffering politely, of 
discussing anguish reasonably, and when 
Mile. Darrieux finally ceases to keep to this 
code and is simply a desperately unhappy 
woman dying of unrequited love, her 
tragedy, so genuine in a world of laboriously 








constructed pretences, is deeply touching, 
M. de Sica is possibly a better director than 
he is actor, but though he cannot match the 
delicate nuances of his colleagues he is 
sympathetic and both looks and behaves 
exactly like an Italian diplomat. 

To music by Oscar Strauss and Georges 
van Parys and with dialogue by Marcel 
Achard the film glides gently from gaiety 
to grief, M. Ophuls, now sadly, now satiri- 
cally commenting with his camera on the 
strange Destiny, symbolised by a piece of 
jewellery, which rules the lives of his 
characters. This is a notable film, and also 
a thoroughly enjoyable one, and it can take 
its place firmly, without a qualm, a little 
ahead of La Ronde, a little behind Liebelci, 
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Three Sailors and a Girl is a medium 
musical, not good enough to analyse or bad 
enough to dismiss; a straightforward pleasant 
enough affair starring Jane Powell, Gordon 
MacRae, Gene Nelson and Jack Leonard, 
each of whom gives a smooth performance 
within, as they used to say in the war, the 
‘scope of the scheme’. Miss Powell is, perhaps 
the least assured of the quartet, her customary 
demure appearance having been uneasily 
disguised in peroxide and tights, and her 
Opera-trained voice forced to grapple with 
hot numbers such as ‘ Kiss Me or I'll 
Scream!’ While in the process of strip- 
teasing or yelling she seems quite confident, 
but in the spaces between she looks so 
sadly pensive one cannot but suspect she is 
mulling over in her mind problems concern- 
ing the integrity of the artist, or worrying 
herself sick over her larynx. Mr. MacRae, 
on the other hand, is not mulling or worrying 
at all. As one of a trio of sailors who invest 
their ship’s savings in a mythical Broadway 
show, he is as relaxed and amiable as a 
friendly dog, his fine voice and simple 
manner affecting one in much the same way 
as a welcoming tail-wag. Mr. Nelson has 
not enough dancing to do but what he has 
he does well, and Mr. Leonard, a rotund 
humorist not exactly after my own heart, 
fills in the gaps left in the pattern for comedy. 
The picture has been directed by Roy del 
Ruth, and on two occasions he has enlivened 
the old routines with imaginative touches. 
The other occasions, stemming from sex 
Starvation in the navy and show business, 
have been so flogged they are insensible to 
any touch. VIRGINIA GRAHAM 


MUSIC 

Joubert and Fricker 

THE enterprising Guildhall Ensemble gave 
the first performance on March 18th of a 
dramatic cantata, The Burghers of Calais, by 
John Joubert. This is a setting for soli, 
chorus and chamber orchestra of a text 
prepared from Froissart by G. K. Hunter, 
lecturer in English at University College, 
Hull. Edward the Third’s siege of Calais in 
1347 is probably known to most people 
largely from Rodin’s group from which 
Joubert has taken the title of his cantata. 
The text prepared by Mr. Hunter has an 
epic objectivity and the forces demanded by 
Joubert make it clear that he had this 
stony, un-coloured quality in mind. In his 
orchestra a wind septet, pianoforte and 
percussion are set against a mere quintc! of 
strings and of his six soloists only one |s 4 
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oman (the Queen) and her music is cast in 
Poctly the same untender mould as the rest. 
A Narrator presents the story, which is 
carried forward by solo airs and recitatives, 
with occasional short choruses and two trios 
for the Burghers, who are represented by a 
counter-tenor, tenor and baritone. The 
Narrator’s part, both words and music, is 
very close to that of the Narrators in 
Britten’s Rape of Lucretia, with similar 
imagery and moral reflections punctuated 
by stabbing chords and short, pregnant 
phrases. The solo airs, on the other hand, 
are very nearly unadulterated Stravinsky, 
either extremely florid or abnormally bare 
(the Queen’s air is all in crotchets and minims 
and the opening phrase is built on the C 
major triad). Intervals, when not primitively 
diatonic, are cruel to the voice-——ninths and 
sevenths abound—and accompaniments are 
generally of the‘ obstinate,’ even obsessive, 
type in which short, jerky rhythmic figures 
are repeated for several pages. It is, in 
fact, the world of Stravinsky’s Oedipus, 
before the more recent concessions to the 
ghost of romantic tenderness were promul- 
gated. 

This must sound an _ unsympathetic 
account of a new work, the Op. 12 of a 
young composer who has already made a 
name for himself; and I must confess that I 
think The Burghers of Calais will probably 
appear in Joubert’s eventual output as a 


The Shell 


This is the shell. 
That shy, reserved old man 


Treasured it on his shelf; all spined 
And horned, a harsh white saurian. 


But through its cave a low 


Chant seemed to float: a curious find, 
Crabbed as a bird’s claw, calm as snow. 


I was not there, I did not hear 
The clang of the one bell; 
But if I lift my hand, my ear 


Time out of mind, 


transitional work, by no means weak or 
devoid of merit but important primarily 
as a safety-valve, a means of ridding the 
composer’s musical system of an obsession. 
This is not unusual in young composers: 
Bizet wrote a complete opera when he was 
obsessed by Verdi, and Holst’s first dramatic 
works suffered from a similar obsession with 
Wagner. Bizet and Holst unfortunately 
destroyed the evidence of their infatuation 
and this deprived us of an interesting insight 
into the composer’s psychology. Joubert’s 
cantata affords, besides much to admire in 
skilled use of material to achieve a defined 
effect, a clear picture of a mid-twentieth- 
century type of musical imagination and 
sensibility. 

Racine Fricker’s new piano concerto, 
played by Harriet Cohen at the Festival 
Hall on Sunday with the LSO under Sir 
Adrian Boult, is a small-scale, concertante 
work rather than a concerto in the nine- 
teenth-century sense. The solo part is simple 
and unadorned, with no single concession to 
* pianism,’ let alone virtuosity; and although 
the air and variations of the slow movement 
have a certain rarefied charm, the first and 
last movement I found, at this first hearing, 
frankly dull. Fricker’s tenser and austerer 
works are sometimes hard on the average 
listener, but this milder-mannered music 
seems simply to lack character. 

MARTIN COOPER 





Three Sea Pieces 


Into masses. 
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GRAMOPHONE RECORDS 


Songs of British Birds: Brun.10473/4/5/6. 


First-YEAR scholars in the bird school will 
accord nine if not ten marks out of ten for 
these four ten-inch records of the voices of 
twenty-seven common British species. The 
songs are sensibly grouped in broad habitats 
such as garden and parks, field and hedge- 
row and so on. Second-year scholars may 
wonder how the robin came to have such a 
reedy and un-rounded voice; they may also 
doubt the wisdom of devoting valuable 
record space to such unconfusable rasps and 
trills as those of the coot and the moorhen. 
Ornithological graduates would, no doubt, 
re-arrange the whole series and match the 
missel-thrush against the blackbird, reject 
the song-thrush altogether and include some 
of the more dunnock-like arpeggios of 
annoyed or amorous wrens as well as the 
thin notes of redwings and hawfinches. 
They might also wonder why the great tit 
was not allowed to range beyond his typical 
but by no means exclusive ker-pink, ker- 
pink, ker-pink. But expert ornithologists are 
pernicketty fellows and these records con- 
tain not only the first scales but also a fair 
amount of the very pastoral symphony of 
those who will this week be tuning their 
sensitive ears to the first cheep of the chiff- 

chaff. 
J. H. 


The map-like interplay 


Of sea-light against shadow 


And the mottled close-up of wet rocks 


Drying themselves in the hot air 


Are lost to us. 


Where we ask ourselves, is the end of all this 
Variety that follows us? Glare 

Pierces muslin; its broken rays 
Hovering in trembling filaments 


Content with our portion, 


Glance on the ceiling with no more substance 
Than a bee’s wing. Thickening, these 


Breathes a smooth music from the shell 
He gave me. Breathes the small 
Chord it intones all day; queer, 


Hang down over the pink walls 
In green bars, and, flickering between them, 
A moving fan of two colours, 


The séa unrolls and rolls itself into the low room. 
CHARLES TOMLINSON 


Aloof, almost ironical. 

At that great age, when the heart’s beat 
May halt as easily 

As a light footstep in a street 

And sense no pain, I think that he 

Had no grief, no alarm; 

But_turned towards his new retreat 
Quiet as his shell, and twice as calm. 


Near Kaichung, in Mirs Bay 


Eastwards, the full width of the Pacific, 
its weight powdering the edge of this flat bay 
to a fine brilliant sand, while wind and spray 
fasten thin soil on cliff-skeletal rock. 


JOHN HOLLOWAY 
Bowed to the sand and grass each boulder lies 

as if an age-old tortoise held in place 

the flux. Through bents and down the short sheer face 
a stream falls, sweet water to water flows. 


A man’s shoulders pricked and stiff with sea-salt, 
his skin heavy from beat of wind and sun, 
could scatter the clear gush, and turn home-spun 

to washed silk, velvet as an otter’s pelt. 

Here one day other men hid in the grass, 
having their own irade of arms to follow. 

Some crystal can be shattered at a blow. 

The white skeins spiralled down at the same pace, 

but changed in character, being seen as decoys ; 
and the boat’s crews thereafter came no more 
to bathe and water at the falls. The shore 

stayed open to whatever would use force. 


W. A. B. GARDENER 


Fiascherino , 
Over an ash-fawn beach fronting a sea which keeps 
Rolling and unrolling, lifting 
The green fringes from submerged rocks 
On its way in, and, on its way out 
Dropping them again, the light 
Squanders itself, a saffron morning 
Advances among foam and stones, sticks 
Clotted with black naphtha 
And frayed to the newly-carved 
Fresh white of chicken flesh. 
One leans from the cliff-top. Height 
Distances like an inverted glass; the shore 
Is diminished but concentrated, jewelled 
With the clarity of warm colours 
That, seen more nearly, would dissipate 
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THE BURNING GLASS 


Sir,—I congratulate Mr. Charles Morgan on a 
skilful piece of polemic. In the face of such 
Virtuosity truth seems hardly relevant, but all 
the same I should like to make one or two 
comments. 

1. Mr. Morgan might have used some of the 
space available to him to discuss what I and 
other critics have had to say about his dialogue 
and characterisation, but I quite understand 
why he preferred to avoid the subject. 

2. As anyone who read my notice (rather 
than Mr. Morgan’s interpretation of it) will 
know, I was not defending Mr. Morgan's vil- 
lain. I was simply complaining that, by failing 
to give him anything to say for himself, Mr. 
Morgan has robbed his play of any interest 
it might have had as a discussion of the issue 


of Communism versus Democracy. The 
Communist case is never put, and Mr. 
Morgan’s defence of Western Civilisation 


seems irrelevant in consequence. 

3. ““ With Mr. Hartley, class is an obses- 
sion.” I am not sure on what grounds Mr. 
Morgan reaches this conclusion. Might not 
the obsession be in the play itself? Of 
course, we have Mr. Morgan's word for it 
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that his play is not about class, but isn’t he 
likely to be prejudiced? As between himself 
and me I am quite content to let others decide 
who is the snob (the word is his, not mine). 
My objection to The Burning Glass remains 
the same: the play purports to deal with a 
moral problem, but solves it in advance by the 
social terms in which it is presented. Com- 
munists are nasty people and British Prime 
Ministers are nice people, therefore Com- 
munism is wrong and Western values are right. 
[his statement of a problem not merely pre- 
judges the issue, but prevents its ever being 
raised, 

4. Mr. Gladstone’s whiskers! Mr. Morgan 
obviously attaches considerable importance to 
these, but I am unable to treat the subject as 
seriously as he does. However, I acknow- 
ledge the one genuine point he makes in the 
course of his remarks.—Yours faithfully, 


ANTHONY HARTLEY 
Blue Peter Cottage, Kingsgate, Kent 
Sir.—I must be one among many who fail 
to see how Mr, Charles Morgan can reconcile 
his Christian principles with the view that, 
although the Burning Glass might be used 
to destroy his fellow mortals, it should not 
be employed for their benefit. 

He is enjoined to “feed the hungry and 
clothe the naked.” Surely there are still 
enough people in the world whose standard 
of living falls sufficiently below his own to 
require him to do his utmost for their material 
welfare 7?—Yours faithfully, 

\. M. SAYERS 
24 Central Mansions, N.W4 


Sir,—Mr. Charles Morgan's article last week 
—the result of your admirable policy of 
occasionally inviting artists to reply to their 
critics—rightly dealt only with the basic prob- 
lem which his play raises. Most critics con- 
sidered his proposed solution a ‘reversal of 
the conventional idea,’ but nevertheless they 
discussed it seriously. They recognised that 
the problem of scientific power must be faced. 
Yet what the critics did not comment upon 
(and therefore presumably Mr. Morgan did 
not defend) was the action of the scientist's 
wife, Mary Terriford, in the last act of the 
play. Terriford’s assistant, who cannot face 
life possessing the secret of the Burning Glass, 
commits suicide, and while his dilemma is 
one with which everyone must sympathise, it 
remains that he gives in to the problem. He 
cannot face it, The disturbing fact is that 
Mary Terriford—a Christian, whose ‘ sense of 
proportion ,.. prevents her from condemning 
human frailty’ and who it would appear ex- 
presses Mr. Morgan’s own view—morally 
condones his suicide and thereby sacrifices a 
fundamental ideal. She, however, cannot call 
herself an idealist, for she has denied her 
faith.-Yours faithfully, 
A. D. MAIN 
22 Pickhurst Rise, West Wickham, Kent 


THE TATE AFFAIR 
Sir,—As my views on the Tate affair have 
recently been placed in the hands of the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer, I have to treat 
the subject as sub judice for the time being. 
I hope, however, that you will allow me to 
make two observations on your editorial para- 
graph published on March 19th. 
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It is hardly possible to arrive at~ any 
balanced assessment of the report without 
having access to the material available to the 
Trustees; my comments on the report, based 
on my knowledge as a Trustee of long stand- 
ing, were not sent to the Chancellor until 
after its publication. 

Your luridly picturesque phrases about in- 
dividuals who have a _ vested interest in 
opposition are a gross, but of course unwitting, 
simplification. 

The story that there is hardly more in the 
affair than a matter of personal animosity has 
been most assiduously hawked about by par- 
ties whose interest could also be described as 
* vested.’"—Yours faithfully, 


GRAHAM SUTHERLAND 
The White House, Trottiscliffe, Kent 


GENERAL TEMPLER 


Sir,—I am reluctant to take up your space and 
to quarrel with Dr. Purcell, whom I found a 
most agreeable companion on the occasion of 
our only meeting. But his letter in your issue 
of March 19th seems so to shirk the points 
which he himself had raised that I must reply. 

He begins by accusing Mr. Peterson and 
myself of answering in the Spectator his article 
in the Twentieth Century. As far as | am 
concerned, my letter dealt solely with his own 
letter in your paper. He seems to suggest 
that we both based our defence of Jungle 
Green on the version after the author had 
modified it at his request. But I read the 
book in proof, and found in it no excuse for 
all this pother. 

Dr. Purcell avoids all the main points in 
my letter. They were: one, that if the British 
soldiers described in Jungle Green sometimes 
say insulting things about the Chinese. the 
reason is that well over 90 per cent. of the 
Communists they are fighting are Chinese 
Iwo, that clauses in the Constitution detrimen- 
tal to the Chinese were none of General 
Templer’s making; and three, that General 
and Lady Templer have encouraged every 
kind of organisation likely to bring the racial 
communities together, and that, without a 
Malayan patriotism, self-government in_ the 
Federation would be unhappy, perhaps disas- 
frous. 

Dr. Purcell asks me one specific question. 
“If we really are fighting the Chinese of 
Malaya and not a handful of Communists, 
we have lost the ‘ war.’ Did not this thought 
occur to Mr. Bartlett on his recent visit?” 
Of course it did. That is precisely why I 
wrote my letter. Does not the thought occur 
to Dr. Purcell that, by encouraging the 
national sensitivity of some of the Chinese, 
by finding affronts to them where none were 
intended, by alleging—and giving no worthy 
evidence in his allegations—that the High 
Commissioner supports a ‘divide and rule’ 
policy he is inevitably widening the gap be- 
tween British and Chinese, and Chinese and 
Malays ? 

Malays and Chinese both have eat 
qualities and great differences of character. 
It will require the efforts of everybody of 
good will to reconcile their views and to lessen 
their mutual suspicions. Dr, Purcell has vast 
experience of Malaya; I have not. But | can 
share his affection for the country and, 
because I do so, I must deplore his attitude. 
—Yours faithfully, 


VERNON BAR!! FIT 
6 Gower Street, W.CJ1 


[This correspondence is now closed.—E: 
Spectator). 
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£IO 6 6 (plus £445.5.10 purchase tax) and all this 


At over the country proud owners of | 
the Daimler ‘Conquest’ are congratu- | 
lating themselves on the wisest choice they 
ever made. Very shrewdly, and for a 
medium price, they have picked them- 
selves the finest combination of motoring | 
qualities on the market today. Here is 
what the ‘Conquest’ has to offer: 
Performance. Top speed over 80, cruising 
70; acceleration through the gears 0-30 in 
5 secs., 0-60 in 20.4 secs., 10-30 in top 
9.7 secs., Petrol 26.5 m.p.g. at 30 m.p.h., 
21 m.p.g. at 60 m.p.h. (‘Motor’ and 
‘Autocar’ road test reports). 

Special Mechanical Features. Preselector 
fluid transmission ; automatic chassis 
lubrication ; 75 b.h.p., OHV, 6 cylinder | 
engine; /Jaminated torsion bar suspension; | 
water heated indsction manifold; 11” | 
brakes with 148 sq. ins. surface; 33 ft. | 
turning circle. 


quality real leather upholstery; deep pile 
carpets; polished walnut dash and wood- 
work; built-in heater and ventilating 
system; chrome-plated framing to 
windows. 

Comfort and Luxury. Armchair comfort 
in deeply cushioned seating with adjust- 


| able armrests; unobstructed flat floor and 


ample leg room front and rear; front 
hinged wide doors for easy entrance; 
pivoting: ventilating windows front and 
rear; large luggage boot 4’ x 3’ and 
separate spare wheel compartment; lock- 


| able glove box and 5 cubby holes for 
| parcels in dashboard and doors. Wide 


range of beautiful colour combinations. 

Long Life and Easy Maintenance. Precision 
engineering and rigid standards of manu- 
facture and inspection ensure character- 
istic Daimler feature of long life. The 
mechanical perfection of fluid trans- 


| automatic chassis lubrication achieve the 
ultimate in owner convenience and ease 
of maintenance. 

Only by seeing and driving the Daimler 

| ‘Conquest’ can you appreciate the reasons 

| for its recognised success. 

| Write to Bureau 61, The Daimler Co. Ltd., 

| Coventry, for the name of your nearest 

| distributor and make arrangements to try 
this magnificent car as soon as possible. 


Also the new Conquest ‘Century’ Saloon. 
Special series 100 b.h.p. engine, twin 
carburettors, 90 m.p.h., even quicker 
acceleration, bigger brakes, telescopic 
adjustable steering, improved seating and 
more leg room in rear, together with 
| many other extras, including two suitcases 
specially designed to fit large luggage boot. 
| These are included without extra charge in 
| the basic price of £1172 plus £489.9.2 p/t. 


Fine Quality Fittings and Finish. High | mission and epicyclic gear box plus full |; OUT OF PEDIGREE COMES PACE 
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MR. MOORE IN MANCHESTER 


Sir,—The discussion of a Henry Moore 
bronze by Manchester City Council stiiced 
you (March 12) to editorial comment. This 
comment leaves me uneasy. Is there any 
serious harm done by an alderman puckishly 
associating the name of Christie with the 
torsos of murder as well as with those of art 
dealing ? Is a councillor to be pilloried for 
his view that this ‘Draped Torso” was “ not 
exactly a thing of beauty”? He may be 
wrong; he may ignore the aim of art styled 
Modern to discuss it in terms of beauty at all. 
Yet if he likes beauty and fails to find it, may 
he not say so unashamed? One may not 
know much about drainage, but if to your 
nose a drain seems unhealthy you may say 
so, I hope, without technical qualifications. 
Drains at least have this in common with art, 
that most of us judge their health and worth 
with our not by Knowing Much 
About them. 

It seems an_ unsatisfactory 
common implication that art which is Modern 
must be cotton-woolled against crude re- 
actions of the uninitiated; that current vogues 
are gospel truth while beauty is staled and 
obsolete; that Art is to be approached with 
breath bated and head bowed; that a few 
Modern artists and critics know, and that we 
dbught to know they know. It won't do; it 
won't do at all. 

When Dame Edith Sitwell takes this line in 
her realm of poetry she gets no such pro 
tective wrapping—nor needs it. Novelists are 
left to content themselves with the library 
verdict. The theatre profits much more than 
it loses by direct popular reaction. Music ? 
On the whole we are allowed to “ know what 
we like” in music. Why not then in art? 

What service is done to any art by making 
it a preserve of experts ? The Modern, novel 
or experimental portion of current art work, 
if inherently viable, will suffer from 
than from seclusion, Because it is 
is naturally magnified today by the 
art writers; but its magnifiers will be the first 
to find newer news—tomorrow. 

How can we be more sure in magnification 
than in derision? Some time the 
wars I talked over with a city art curator his 
then ‘modern’ work Now, 


senses 


though too 


less 
derision 
news it 


between 


roomful of 


frankly,” I said, “ which of these will survive 
for thirty years?” He laughed at my sim- 
plicity Our cellars are closely packed with 


work not as old as that; you ask too much.” 
I have been watching soon-forgotten vogues 
for half In my teens | “ knew 


century \ 
about” art with the incomparable assurance 


of an art student: now ‘1 do know what I 
like "—while I like it And. please. I have 
said no word against Henry Moore Yours 
faithfully, 
R. KINGSLEY READ 
Abbots Morton, Worcs 
Sirn,—Your comments on March 12th may 
have been justifiably provoked by the Man- 
chester City Council In the larger view, 
however, are you not perhaps begging the 
questior 
It is far from being only the philistines to 
whom the vogue in modern art is suspect 
Ihe philistines only “know what they 
like” ind dislike: is there articulate evidence 
that the cognoscenti do more than just that ? 
The current jargon is vague and unenlighten 
ing. It may be true that a rarer taste can 
discern added beauty and significance in the 
human trunk without its natural appendages, 
or with them misplaced or distorted—in a 


flower with its petals torn off, so to say. But 
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who is to be the arbiter, and what the 
criterion, of these new-found masterpieces ? 

Of course the artist must experiment. But 
in these exploratory excursions he is neces- 
sarily in an intensely personal mood, unortho- 
dox and eccentric, Is it likely that even the 
most skilled psychiatrist, in a full “state of 
grace” to art, could follow or interpret the 
antics of exploring genius ? 

Perhaps, Sir, time will once more be the 
most penetrating art critic. In the meantime, 
the Manchester City Council were at any rate 
wise not to buy with public money a work 
that the public has no taste to appreciate.— 
Yours faithfully, 

F. D. MERRALLS 
New Milton, Hants 

CHEMICAL WARFARE 

Sir,—Two of the statements in Mr. J. G. R. 
Stevens’s letter in your issue of March 19th 
under the heading *Chemical Warfare’ are 
seriously misleading, not to say quite untrue. 
He writes* many of the ‘ wild flowers’ 
that she (Mrs. Kitcat) wishes to save, are, 
for the farmer, weeds—and a menace,” and 
“in the interests of food production, the 
sooner other local authorities follow the ex- 
ample of the Kent County Council (in whole- 
sale spraying of roadside verges) the better.” 
Now the actual roadside weeds which are a 
menace to farmers are such plants as docks, 
thistles and nettles; and who would ever think 
of calling any of them ‘ wild flowers’ Few, 
if any, of the flowers of the verges and 
hedgebanks which we wish to save are * weeds’ 


in any real sense. 

As a matter of fact our knowledge of the 
destructive effects of ‘weed killers’ is still 
very incomplete. The Nature Conservancy, 


alarmed by the procedure of certain County 
Councils in wholesale spraying of roadside 
verges, began, in the summer of 1952, a pre- 
liminary investigation of several sprayed areas 
in Gloucestershire and Oxfordshire. and the 
first interim report has recently come to hand. 
Ihe work was continued last summer and by 
the autumn of this year we should be in 
possession of a much greater range of facts 
From the first results, however, it is clear that 
the effect of the weed-killer used (an amione 
salt of dichlorophenoxyacetic acid) was to kill 
of attractive plants in the verges, 
meadow cranesbill, 
vetches and vetchlings, 
not agricultural pests or 
‘weeds’ in any sense As to the real pests, 
such as docks and nettles, they are more 
resistant but can be killed by repeated doses 
The common field thistle—one of the most 
abundant and obstinate pests—cannot, unfor- 
tunately, be destroyed by killing the flowering 
shoots, for it spreads largely by deep-lying 
underground rhizomes which are unharmed 
by surface treatment. It is an important fact 
that these are only occasional in well- 
established verges, but are often dominant on 
recently disturbed where they 
can be attacked without damage to the harm- 
less herbage of the verges. 

The problems raised by this topic are of 
far-reaching importance to a wide range of 
On the one hand there is the need 
to destroy, as tar as possible, 
cultural and, on the other, to preserve 
as far as possible the mixed herbage of the 
verges and hedgebanks, which are not only 
outstanding ornaments of our country roads 
they contain many flowers 
in a background of grasses, but also because 
they are of great scientific interest to natura- 
lists and ecologists, both for their varied 


1 number 
such as wild strawberry, 
rockrose, cowslip, 


which are certainly 


pests 


roadside soil 


interests 
recognised agri- 


pests 


because attractive 
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vegetation and for the invertebrate faung 


they support. Thus the preservation of the 
verges has a direct claim on the Nature Con 
servancy. 

The old system of dealing with the Verges 
was by *lengthsmen’ who commonly cut or 
mowed the first few feet from the edge of the 
road twice during the summer, and the remain. 
der, back to the hedge, in the autumn. The 
modern ‘spraying operator,’ aware of the 
danger of damaging the hedge or an adjacent 
agricultural crop with his poisonous spray, 
also normally treats only the first few feet of 
the verge, so that the fallen vegetation close 
to the hedge must still be cleared by hand jp . 
the late summer or autumn. 

[here is no question that the old system ‘ 
or something like it, must still be pursued i 
the flora and fauna of the verge are to be 
protected from destruction Accumulations 
of dock, nettles and the like can be repeatedly 
*spot-sprayed’ till they are destroyed. The 
necessary war on agricultural pests does not 
involve the reduction of the whole verge toa 
monotonous band of grass..-Yours faithfully, 

A. G. TANSLEY 


Grantchester, Cambridge 


THE AFRICA BUREAIL 


Sir,--It has become clear during the past few 
years that there is a growing need in this 
country for a reliable centre of information 
on events and attitudes in the different parts 
of British Africa. Frequently the British 
public, press and even Parliament have been 
caught unprepared by incidents in Africa 
which have seriously damaged the relations 
between us and our African friends. 

At the same time a parallel need has deve 
loped for some means of maintaining constant 
contact between the British people and the 
various communities in Africa and providing 
facilities for the latter to inform the British 
public of their views 

The Africa Bureau, which is supported by 
members of the three political parties, trade 
unions, churches, co-operatives, and by 
branches of the United Nations Association, 
is attempting to supply both these needs. It 
is building up a research-information service, 
and, at the same time, providing the facilities 
for African delegations and leaders to express 
themselves to the British public. 

Already the Africa Bureau has accomplished 
nearly two years’ valuable work in_ these 
directions, but it is difficult in these days to 
sustain an organisation of this kind, however 
great a need it fulfils. But many sections of 
the British public have expressed their com 
cern over African events in recent times and 
wondered what they themselves could do to 


improve British-African relations. Here is the 
opportunity to take a practical concern. Com 
tributions should be sent to The Africa 


Bureau, 69 Great Peter Street, London, $.W.1 
Yours faithfully, 


GEORGE CICESTER, DINGLI FOOT, LISTOWEL, 
CHARLES MORRIS 

69 Great Peter Street, S.W.1 

THE PURITY DRIVE 

Sir,—It would be more to the point if Mr 

Herbert van Thal’s suggestion that Milton’s 

Areopagitica be made compulsory reading as 

a text in all schools were extended also t 

publishers’ offices Publishers would then, 

perhaps, no longer regard it, as so many 


appear to do, as a kind of pornographer’s 
charter, particularly if they pay attention 1 
the following passage: 
“I deny not but that it is of 
concernment in the Church and Common 


greatest 
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wealth to have a vigilant eye how books 
demean themselves as well as men; and 
thereafter to confine, imprison and do 
sharpest justice on them as malefactors.” 
The Areopagitica is an argument against 
the State licensing of the Press, but, as the 
passage I have quoted shows clearly. Milton, 
whilst opposing state censorship before publi- 
cation, recognised that there could be punish- 
ment after publication on proved counts of 
libel or blasphemy.—-Yours faithfully, 


J. T. GILLETT 


Central Library, Willesden Green, N.W.10 
TEARING UP PASSPORTS 
Sir,— Congratulations on Sir Compton Mac- 


kenzie’s admirable article on passports. Could 
We not, as a start, plead for the inauguration 
of an Easter or Christmas truce between all 
Christian countries when for one day from 


dawn to dusk all frontiers remained completely 
open? Even if the scheme were operated 
only between Belgium and Luxembourg, a 
beginning would have been made, a symbolic 
gesture of European solidarity——Yours faith- 
fully, 

CYRIL CONNOLLY 


White's 


Sirn—I am _ impelled by Sir Compton 
Mackenzie to make a confession. 

I was born in 1892. Two or three years 
ago when filling up a form on a bumpy air 
voyage I wrote down 1829 by a slip. I waited 
to see what would happen. Nothing. 

The thing grew on me. Shown all over 
frontier posts, airport hotels and such like 
appear my declarations that I was born in 
1298, 1982, 8291, 1289 and other permuta- 
tions.—Yours faithfully, 

CONSTANTINE GALLOP 
3 Cowley Street, SW.1 


Floral Fancies 
SPECTATOR COMPETITION No. 212 
Report by R. Kennard Davis 
A prize of £5 was offered for a poem (of not more than twelve lines) beginning: 


** How strange to think that roses 
Have neither eyes nor noses!” 


There were more than two hundred 
‘entries for this competition, of many dif- 
ferent types, ranging from lyrical through 
whimsical and humorous to facetious and 
even derisive; and, although I did not find 
among the competitors a William Blake, a 
W. 4. Davies or an Edward Lear, there were 
plenty of graceful, ingenious and amusing 
little poems. I found it extremely difficult 
to make a selection; at a first reading I 
picked out no fewer than twenty-eight as 
worthy of commendation, and it was an 
ungrateful task to have to discard most of 
them later. 


I rather hoped that someone would suggest 
that we, like the roses, may possess delightful 
qualities which we ourselves are incapable of 
appreciating. The commonest reaction, 
however, was to congratulate the flowers on 
being unable to perceive us, a less encourag- 
ing thought! 

Several competitors kept not only the 
metre but the “roses” rhyme throughout; 
of these Pithecus was the neatest. Nan 
Wishart marred a charming poem by a weak 
final couplet. Peter Hadley and W. R.S. R. 
were those I liked best of the humorists. 
Franeys Heritage produced some pleasing 
lines. Peter Bennet, aged twelve, deserves a 
pat on the back, and Muriel Starkey will, I 
foresee, soon be winning prizes! Others 


among whom I found it hard to choose 
were the Rev. J. P. Stevenson, M. Stanier, 
Charles F. Jeffrey, Eileen Tulloch, Innis 


Macbeath, J. B. Annand and W. K. Holmes. 


However, since a decision must be made, I 
recommend prizes of £2 each for M. R. L 
and H. A. C. Evans, and of £1 for Bruce 
Penman. 


PRIZES 
(M. R. 1.) 


How strange to think that roses 
Have neither eyes nor noses! 
That all the scent and fragrance 
And aromatic pain 
At noontide bee-entangled 
Must dream at night in vain; 


That all the velvet radiance, 
And stamen-crowns of gold 
With dewdrop diamonds spangled 
No rose may e’er behold! 
Ah, strange indeed that roses 
Have neither eyes nor noses. 
(H. A. C. EVANS) 
How strange to think that roses 
Have neither eyes nor noses, 
Whose beauty, as one gazes, 
Outshines the poet’s praises; 
Whose colours, forms and sizes 
Are ever-new surprises; 
Whose fragrance on the breezes 
All human care appeases; 
So that each sad heart loses 
The pain of sorrow’s bruises 
Each June, when God discloses 
The miracle of roses! 
(BRUCE PENMAN) 
How strange to think that roses 
Have neither eyes nor noses, 
And loveless bees have both— 
Among the anthers prying, 
From bloom to blossom flying, 
To plight another’s troth. 
The butterflies know better; 
No missing senses fetter 
Their hedonistic ways: 
They see, they sip, they fumble, 
Amid the flowers they tumble, 
With jewelled wings ablaze. 


SPECTATOR COMPETITION No. 
Set by Geoffrey Caston 


215 


The mediaeval guilds were in the habit of 
demanding from initiates subscription to an 
oath setting out briefly the general principles 
to which they should dedicate themselves, 
together with certain more specific and 
parochial pledges. The usual prize will be 
awarded for an extract of not more than 
150 words from a present-day oath designed 
for one of the following: diplomat, poet, 
taxi-driver, baby-sitter, film director, civil 
servant, editor of a weekly. 

Entries, addressed “ Spectator Competition 
No. 215,” 99 Gower Street, London, W.C.1, 
must be received not later than April 6th, 
Results in the Spectator of April 16th. 
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Country Life 


WHEN we called in at the shop in the villagg 
to allow my conypanion to get his fishing pep. 
mit, the sun was shining and three old meg 
were leaning on a whitewashed wall acrosg 
the way enjoying the warmth. It seemed g 
fine day, but as we went up the valley, turning 
with the road along the side of the lake, we 
came into a wind that blew from the east, 
Somewhere we had lost the sun. A mist of 
cloud drifted overhead and the water of the 
lake was rough. We carried on until we came 
to the stream feeding the lake and got ouf 
to put our tackle together. The wind con. 
tinued to blow and our fumbling fingers were 
frozen. It was useless to hope for a rise and 
after half an hour of pretence we took dow, 
our rods and prepared to go. Before we leff 
we were joined by two hardy men wearing 
old army greatcoats. They had been higher 
up in the hills—a three-quarters of an hour 
tramp, said one—and they had caught trout, 
They showed us their handsome green and 
yellow fish but our enthusiasm was gone, 
Today it was an uncivilised business and our 
blood was too thin to stand the cold. 


Smoking Out Bats 


Referring to my note about the problem 
of getting rid of a plague of grey squirrels in 
the roof of a large house, Mr. D, V. H. Smith 
of Harpenden offers an interesting suggestion, 
He writes: For some years I and my family 
occupied a house in Scotland, with a garage 
under part of the house closed only by a 
lattice-work gate. From the ceiling of the 
garage there was access between the outer wall 
and inner shell of lath and plaster up beyond 
the first floor into the roof space. The house 
had been unoccupied for some time before we 
took up residence and we found not merely a 
family, but literally scores of bats had made 
the roof space their home. They were both 
noisy and dirty and no ordinary measures used 
would drive them away. I tried stopping the 
crevices giving access, but it was too big 8 
job and they still found their way in. Evens 
tually I smoked them out using a_ bucket 
with a mass of thick brown paper just lit and 
the flame then put out, but allowing it to 
smoulder. A cover with a tube to lead the 
smoke into all the larger spaces giving access 
to the roof shifted the lot at the first attempt, 
After a week or so they came back, and I 
had to repeat the smoking-out twice more 
and that finished them. They were evidently 


afraid to come back. As all animals fear 
fire, this smoking-out method, making sure 
there are no flames but only smouldering 
paper, would probably have the same eflect 
On squirrels. 
Shot-Firing 

A man in dusty blue overails stepped out 
into the road and waved a tattered flag for 
us to pull up. We came to a halt and the 


flagman advanced and put his hand on the 
door. “They're firin’ any minute,” he sai 
nodding in the direction of the quarry. We 
waited for the detonations. “Any minute 
now,” said the dusty man for perhaps the 
hundredth time. After a while there was 4 
sudden crackle and a chain of explosions 
took place. The flag still held us up while in 
the cauldron of the quarry an official made 
sure that all the shots had been fired. When 


we eventually moved, the flagman beamed. 
“That’s your lot,” he said. We had been 
waiting something like five minutes that had 
seemed like fifty. 


IAN NIALL 
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HE MAN who has been tempted to smoke 

something else for a while comes back 
to Craven like the prodigal returning to 
peace after suffering. And how bewitch- 
ingly his “first love” welcomes him. 
Slowly, yet irresistibly, the cool, slow 
burning Craven captivates once again 
and holds him in its deeply satisfying spell. 
How right Sir James Barrie was when he 
said Craven “is a tobacco to live for”. 


Try CRAVEN 


As the first pipeful casts its spell you'll 
agree that here is real smoking luxury... 
as every Craven man knows. 


Three mellow, slow burning, deeply satisfying blends 
Craven Mixture 4/7 ounce, Craven Empire de luxe 
Mixture 4/3 ounce, Craven Empire Curly Cut 4/4 ounce. 
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Income Tax paid by the Society 





Equal to £4.10.10 per cent to investors 
subject to income tax at the standard rate 





The current rate of interest on share accounts Is 24%, 








and on ordinary deposit accounts 2%, with income tax 





paid by the Society in each case. Sums up to a total 
holding of £5,000 are accepted for investment in Abbey | 





National. For further particulars apply for a copy of the 





Society’s Investment Booklet. 





Total Assets £181,183,000 
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We suggest 
that you throw out 


the sponge 









We suggest that the linings of many furnaces are, in 
effect, sponges — heat sponges: they soak up heat that 
should go into the charge. On batch-type furnaces this 
is not only a waste of fuel but a waste of time and quite 
unnecessary. It can pay very handsomely to get rid of 
this heat sponge. And it can be done very simply — by 
using M.I. bricks for the lining instead of ordinary 
refractories : they require only a fraction of the heat (and 
fuel) to bring them up to the same working temperature. 
M.I. refractories are low heat-storage hot-face insulators 
which can be used as direct furnace lining up to 1540°C 
(2800°F). They may be used in either new or existing 
furnaces. Either way they permit faster throughputs and 
lower fuel consumption, whilst with new furnaces the whole 
structure is lightened, with savings in steel, foundations 


and floor space. 
efractories 


are worth far more than they cost 


THE MORGAN CRUCIBLE CO. LTD., (REFRACTORIES GROUP) 


TELEPHONE: NESTON 1406 
NE 66 


NESTON, WIRRAL, CHESHIRE. 
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Compton Mackenzie 


OR a long time now there has been displayed all over 

the world what sometimes seems an exaggerated respect 

for youth, a respect that has often verged upon syco- 
ones It may be that in Great Britain we are still oppressed 
y a sense of guilt for the outrages committed against children 
in the factories and mines during the first half of the nineteenth 
century, and we can congratulate ourselves a hundred years 
later on the extent to which we have acknowledged our mani- 
fold sins and wickédness in this regard and have striven to 
atone for the behaviour of our great-grandfathers. How far 
the present tendency to coddle youth can be carried without 
impairing the moral stamina of our country is a debatable 
question, but it is not one that can be effectively argued by 
the old. The answer will be given fifty years hence, and though 
I shall not live to hear the answer a natural optimism impels 
me to believe that the solicitude for youth which is so admirable 
a characteristic of our time will be justified by the future. 

Meanwhile, we have to consider the problem of the old, 
which is already grave and will become increasingly graver 
year by year. The expectation of life has been much extended 
by the efforts of public health authorities, by the skill of 
surgery and the advance in medicine, and by recognition of 
the community’s responsibility for the welfare of the very 
young; it may surprise most readers of the Spectator to be told 
that only thirty years ago it was the habit of Edinburgh mothers 
in the poorer districts to sew up their infants like papooses in 
autumn and not to remove this flannel cocoon until six months 
later. 

Yet while we have succeeded in prolonging the expectation 
of life we are still far from solving the problem of how to make 
those later years in this world of ours worth living. I hesitate 
te criticise the overworked medical profession for not devoting 
as much attention to the maladies of age as they devote to the 
maladies of youth, because I know what an almost intolerable 
extra burden is placed upon doctors by the calls made upon 
their time by the aged and infirm whose utility to themselves 
and the rest of the community is evidently exhausted. Never- 
theless, the ugly fact remains that at this moment thousands 
of old people all over Great Britain are passing the twilight of 
their mortal existence in hunger, solitude, penury, sickness and 
slow despair. The responsibility for this state of affairs rests 
upon the public conscience, and it is a responsibility which 
must be faced if the Welfare State is to be more than an 
empty phrase. 

Economic pressure has made the large family a comparative 
rarity today, and therefore the burden of looking after aged 
grandparents and even parents is not the division of labour 





Helping Readers Overseas 





Several overseas readers have written to the Spectator to ask 
if books, which they had difficulty in obtaining, could be sent 
to them. 

The Spectator will gladly arrange for books published in Great 
Britain and reviewed or advertised in the paper's columns to 
be sent to readers who cannot otherwise obtain them. Orders 
must be accompanied by a remittance covering the books’ 
total published price plus 1s. per volume for postage. 
Cheques should be made payable to “ The Spectator Ltd.,” and 
orders should be addressed to 


THE SPECTATOR (Book Order), 
99 Gower Street, London W.C.1, England, 





that it was once upon a time. To that can be added the Steady 
and relentless drift from the cCOuntry into the towns, the COD 
tinuous problem of housing, and the ever increasing strain upog 
the resources of the hospitals. Do not let me suggest that no 
effort is being made to cope with the situation. The welfar 
of old people is being made the concern of every municipality 
that claims to discharge its functions in the right spirit. Tog 
much, however, is left to voluntary charity and the weight of 
taxation caused by the State’s assumption of so much soci 
service is making voluntary charity a financial impossibility 
for many whose goodwill is ardent. 

Social security sounds wonderful, but the sooner we abandoy 
the notion that social security is provided by the old ay 
pension in its present form the better. So far the only people 
who have offered a scheme for genuine social security are the 
Social Credit Party, and in spite of the opposition of orthodox 
economists to their theory I have not yet read a convincing 
rebuttal of it. 

The first great obstacle that has to be overcome in ou 
attitude to old age is this absurd notion that 65 is the extreme 
limit of man’s useful endeavour. The only limit that should 
be imposed is a man’s ability to perform his job. There is 
something lunatic in compelling the retirement of a competent 
Civil Servant at 65 and allowing a Judge to sit on the Bench 
until he resigns from it at whatever age he decides. There 
may have been a few instances of a Judge’s having remained 
on the Bench after his mental faculties were beginning to 
fail, but how very very few those instances are! Now, the 
expectation of life for a Judge is noticeably above the average, 
Partly that is due to the demands that the profession of a 
barrister or an advocate makes upon vitality, which means 
that those who reach the Bench possess exceptional vitality, 
but I have always believed that the main reason why so many 
judges live long is their preoccupation with interesting work. 

An automatic age of retirement is a convenient myth invented 
to facilitate the promotion of younger but not necessarily ablet 
men, be they civil servants or schoolmasters. It is a dangerow 
ntyth because it does not extend the age of retirement to match 
the expectation of longer life. Moreover, it spreads the ide 
of a man’s being too old for his job after 65. 

It may be admitted that many working men in industry at 
ready to retire when they are qualified for the old age pension, 
but it is an injustice, if a man wishes to go on working after 
he is in receipt of the old age pension, that what he earns by 
his energy should be deducted from his pension. 

I put forward as a logical not an emotional proposition that 
every man who has lived to earn his old age pension should] 
be allowed to earn tax-free whatever he can by continuing 
work. I will go further and propose that any man in aay 
profession who is capable of productive work after 70 should F 
be allowed to earn the reward of his industry tax-free. 

If I take the case of an author as an example it is becaus 
I am best qualified to speak of that, but I am not claiming ® 
something for authors that could not be claimed with equal fl 
justice for other professions. (& 

An author over 70 still capable of writing books which thk§ 
public buys is an original producer~fgom whose work th® 
publisher, the printer, the paper-maker, the binder, and tk® 
bookseller all make a profit which is duly taxed. I do nig 
suggest that an author should escape taxation for book§ 
published before he was 70 and still earning royalties, but !J 
do suggest that new works should be exempt. 1 

I have touched on various aspects of old age, but all have é 
bearing on the problem presented by an increase in the averagt § 
expectation of life, the solution of which will soon becout 
imperative. 
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sPECTATRIX 


Torment for Authors 


By EZ. ARNOT ROBERTSON 


OW hard it is on writers, the professional eaves- 

droppers, that the most engrossing restaurant con- 

versations are never those made at the tables where 
we are sitting, but at neighbouring tables, where the talk can 
only be overheard in full if everyone in our immediate 
vicinity will keep quite quiet: which of course they won’t. Or 
not at the particularly revealing moments. 

For years I thought that I was the only person saddened 
by the belief that nothing said to me personally has ever been 
half as curious or stimulating as the chance-caught remarks 
of total strangers. That was my fault, I supposed—some lack 
of sympathy in me as a listener at close quarters, although 
across a bus or passing in the street I could always be 
enchanted by glimpses into other people’s private lives. Now 
that I have discussed this impression with fellow authors, I 
find that we practically all share it. People on railway 
journeys chatter to us of their rheumatism, when we our- 
selves have rheumatism and know all we want about it, while 
in the furthest corner of the carriage is being unfolded a 
fantastic human story of which we can pick up only the 
beginning, or the middle, or the end. And there is no way 
of discovering the rest. This is torment. 

Here are the snatches of unfinished talk which have stuck 
like burs in my memory because of the questiqns they raise, 
questions I shall never be able to answer: 

“* Suicide ?’ I said to her. ‘Whatever for?’ I said. ‘All 
you've got’s a love-affair gone wrong,’ I told her. ‘I’ve got 
varicose veins. D’you think anyone with them wouldn’t be 
glad to swap for a love-affair, never mind what sort? But 
you don’t find us committing suicide,’ I said. ‘People with 
varicose veins have got more sense.’ ” 

How true, but also, from my point of view—and probably 
that of the love-lorn friend, too—how maddening. There is 
nothing in what I could pick up to suggest what happened. 
Did she kill herself in the end? Would it be possible to 
reach the necessary pitch of self-absorbed emotion with so 
much irrelevant common-sense around ? 

Phat particular piece I collected during the war, in the 
shelter of a coach-stop. At this point in the talk, which was 
between two jolly-looking women in the queue behind me, 
the coach I was waiting for drove up and | was borne away, 
my ears vainly straining backwards. It wasn’t, unluckily, the 
coach they wanted, or I might have managed to hear more. 
At this distance of time, I know I ought to have missed my 
coach; only a short-sighted practicality drove me on. I can’t 
even remember now where I was going; this has become so 
relatively unimportant. But I am certain that I should have 
cherished any further information I gleaned to this day. 

“Oh, him. He knows everything about everything, except 
what to do with it.” Gathered from two girls in a tea-shop, 
this item has worried me even more because, wonderful in 
itself as a description, it has so many possible explanations. 
I have based a character in a book on that phrase, or one 
interpretation of it, but I can’t tell if mine is the right one. 
That could be of far greater interest, for all I know. 

Producing the same kind of itch in the mind, an exasperating 
uncertainty about its application, the remark of a very old 


lady to her companion came shrilling to me across a crowded 
hotel lounge, in one of those odd, sudden silences which occur 
In a noisy room: “It takes six months at least to stand the 
pressure.” Oh, what pressure? But how could |] go across 


and ask ? 

[wo middle-aged men paced solemnly past my house last 
summer, when I was working by aa open window which gives 
on the street, and left me with an aching curiosity to know 
what could have prompted one to say, “ Slippery little things, 
beds.” I have often thought about beds since, but cannot see 
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v Laboratory check on a mag- 


netron intended for use in 
radar equipment. 
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PROGRESS IN ELECTRONICS 


HE possibility of using radio to detect and locate unseen objects 

has intrigued scientists since the turn of the century, but it was 

not until the advent of the multi-cavity magnetron during the late 
war that the history of modern radar began. 

Radar targets are located by a beam of radio waves which upon 
striking an object are reflected to the sender. The direction of the 
beam when it is reflected, and the time taken by the waves on their 
outward and return journeys, indicate the exact position of the target. 

For the system to be sensitive and accurate, the range of the 
transmitted beam must be long and its width narrow. This requires 
a powerful source of radio waves of very short wave-length but, 
unfortunately, such “‘ microwaves” cannot be provided by an 
ordinary electronic valve. Faced with these difficulties the early radar 
pioneers developed the multi-cavity magnetron —a special valve 
which proved to be more powerful by a factor of hundreds than any 
other microwave generator then available. 

Today, magnetrons are playing an essential part in radar navi- 
gation. Ships and harbours are no longer hidden by fog and mountain 
peaks cease to be obscured by cloud. The cathode ray tubes of air 
and sea nagivators present pictures of the way ahead even when 
visibility is zero. 

Radar science is still undergoing ingenious and complex develop- 
ment. In the field of meteorology it is used for detecting and 
* tracking ’’ clouds, as well as obtaining upper air measurements of 
wind velocity. A different role is also being played by the magnetron 
in accelerating electrons for the production of high-energy X-rays. 
In these and other microwave applications Mullard are contributing 
to further progress with the large-scale manufacture of high quality 
magnetrons and similar electronic devices. 


-Mullar 


Mullard 








MULLARD LIMITED, CENTURY HOUSE, SHAFTESBURY AVENUE, LONDON, W.C.2 


Factories at: Blackburn + Fleetwood + Gillingham + Hove «+ Lytham-St. Anne's 


Mitcham + Rawtenstall * Waddon » Wandsworth + Whyteleafe 
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tells his own 


LIFE STORY 


HE DAILY HERALD is privileged to present the life 
story of a great yet unpretentious man. 

It makes truly enthralling reading. He reviews the part he 
played in Labour’s rise to power—the drama of six years of 
war when Deputy Prime Minister, and the social changes of 
recent years. 
Famous personalities—King George VI, Churchill, Bevin, 
Lansbury, President Roosevelt, Queen Mary among them— 
throng his narrative. Here is a work of great historic 
significance. Here, too, emerges the real Attlee—the man 
behind the statesman. 


Starting exclusively in the 


DAILY HERALD 


ON TUESDAY, MARCH 30 


1954 


CLEMENT ATTLEE 





(RON WOOK 


“If it hadn’t been for 
him there would have 
been nothing to add 
to my pension~ P 


ENDOWMENT ASSURANCE 
PROVIDES A FULL 
AND HAPPY RETIREMENT 


"ASK THE MAN FROM THE PRUDENTIAL 





When seconds bulk large (because you 
must contact someone in China or Chile 
immediately, or else . . .) then all of you 
should know that the quickest way 
between two points is BY CABLE from 
any of Britain’s 13,000 Postal Telegraph 
Offices. 
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them in that way. Yet the one addressed seemed not at all 
surprised; he just nodded in grave agreement. I would give 
a lot, too, to know what led up to the aside of a waiter to 
another waiter as they crossed behind my chair at a literary 
junch: “He's eaten it!” There was no glee in the voice, 
but wonder and a wild surmise. 

Domestic hell could not be summed up for me more neatly 
than in the words of a woman sitting on a bench in Hyde 
Park, talking with an air of the utmost self-satisfaction to a 
young man whom I took to be a prospective son-in-law. “In 
my household,” she said, as I edged closer, “ everyone works 
as hard as possible at making everyone else happy. I hope 
jt will be the same in yours. I’m sure it will be, if Margaret 
has her way.” Is it conceivable that after this warning he 
could go ahead and marry the girl? It is. Anything is. 
But the point is, I can’t know. They noticed me listening 
and shut up. Usually I manage to look engrossed in some- 
thing else; this time I was so much interested that I grew 
careless. 

Two well-dressed women in the London Underground have 
shaken my confidence in my approach to my fellows, by the 
contempt with which the first spoke of someone they knew: 
“ Always showing off, she is.” ‘ That’s right,” said the second. 
“Says things like, “When IT was in France—’.” My first 
reaction was relief that as I had never met either of them, they 
couldn't have been talking about me: and my next, less 
comfortable, was that they easily might have been, if in fact 
we had known one another. I realise with concern that having 
been to school in France I must have started innumerable 
reminiscences of youth with what I have always considered 
this utterly inoffensive phrase. And also that there is abso- 
Jutely nothing that anyone can say about himself which won’t 
sound like showing off to someone. 

They are frightening, then, as well as saddening at times, 
these brief liftings of the curtain on other people’s dramas. 
But Barbellion was right when he suggested that if ever an 
author grows rich, he should not waste his money on yachts 
and racehorses, which other men may covet more reason- 
ably. He should hire a troop of private detectives, enough 
to have one or more always on duty, so that he can say, “Go 
and find out for me the sequel—or the cause—or the meaning 
of what I’ve just heard.” 

Even so, it would be nicer if authors could find out for 
themselves. If only people would talk to us in the endearing, 
extraordinary, improbable way in which we gather that they 
often talk to one another, as non-writers. Our trouble is 


that to our faces they tend to talk much too much as they do 
in books; sensibly. 






SPORTING ASPECT 


The Unwwersity Golf Match 
By PATRIC DICKINSON 


HEN I wrote about the President’s Putter in January 

I said that this year’s University golf match was likely 

to be the best for years. I was thinking then of the 
standard of play and I was certainly right, for both sides. 
The experts (a number of whom write in pale-bluish ink) agreed 
that Cambridge was an exceptionally strong side reminiscent 
of the great Wethered-Tolley vintage of the early Oxford 
twenties. They did not quite admit that Oxford were almost 
as good: nor did they expect the match to be the closest for 
years. It turned out to be so; and everything depended upon 
the very last match. At the crux of this occurred what is 
called a ‘ tragic incident.’ Fayen of Oxford miscounted John- 
Stone’s score at the 33rd hole and picked up his ball when he 
still had a holeable putt for a half. This has been written 
about: how Fayen was misinformed by his caddy; how the 
“huge crowd ’ (it wasn’t) obscured from him Johnstone’s third 
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shot; and so on. The sober fact remains that in match-play it 
is imperative to be sure of your opponent’s score. The greatest 
of all twentieth-century golfers, Bobby Jones, is always held, 
up as an example of a man who played pitilessly against ‘ old 
man par’ and never against his human opponent. But if you 
read his accounts of his matches you will find that he concen- 
trated on two levels, and that he was always very, very well 
aware of his opponent’s score (which was usually one or two 
more than his). But it is equally unfair to say that Fayen ‘ lost 
the match for Oxford.’ In golf, more than most games, one 
is apt to remember only the grave—the putt missed at the 17th 
—and not the moment at the 3rd when one began to dig. 

Not only that, but this university match is essentially a team 
match. It begins, long before the first tee is reached, in the 
captain’s mind. He has to decide the most harmonious pairings 
for his foursomes and—divining his opposite’s mind—the order 
of play both in foursomes and singles. This order is not at 
all necessarily one of merit. I am inclined to think Alexander 
of Cambridge gained a tactical advantage over Bull by playing 
O’Brien at No. 3 and Johnstone at No. 10—yet in two ‘ certain- 
ties” Montagu outplayed Campbell-Gray of Cambridge, ‘ the 
best striker upon either side,’ and Kitchin made Agate, runner- 
up in the Putter, eat his hat on the last green. The point is 
simply that every member of each team plays where he does 
for the team’s sake, not for his own honour and glory. But 
honour and glory there can be. For Pitamber, last year’s 
Oxford captain, against the great Huddy, holder of the Putter, 
proceeded to play with such superb skill and guts that he won 
for Oxford a match Cambridge must have regarded as a ‘ cert.’ 
It was a delight to watch this game, not only for the play, 
which was at Championship rate, but for its spirit. This is 
true of the whole match. I cannot recall watching a happier 
one. Those diehards who still regard golf as a ‘ selfish’ game 
not fostering the ‘team-spirit’ and ‘good sportsmanship,’ 
would do well to watch the universities play golf at Rye— 
particularly after the gladiatorial shambles at Twickenham. 

It seems likely, now, that Rye will become the permanent 
battleground. If so, I sincerely hope that next year the wind 
will blow and blow hard! This may seem ghoulish, but 
there’s nothing like a good seaside wind for separating good 
from fair. It seemed to me that most of the players had 
excellent swings (one saw them twice per shot) and I wanted to 
see them under more rigorous conditions. I wanted to have 
the mordant pleasure of seeing those pretty practice swings 
translated into actual wind-qualified strikes. This taking of 
practice swings is trés vieux jeu. We all know it began with 
Bobby Locke, but it has now become a pointless nervous tic, 
and upon the putting greens I had far rather see the players walk 
clean off and take snuff, or a swig from a sinister black bottle 
than go in for all this grovelling and flicking. By far the best 
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utter on either side is next year’s Oxford captain, R. T 
Pardiner-Hill, who does not indulge in these gyrations but 
gttacks the hole as something to be conquered. The great 
psychologist Jung should be bidden before he dies to instruc 
undergraduates as to why they should not fiddle and put 
timidly . . . and if he saw Mr. Fayen pick up his ball withoy 
putting at all, well, he might re-write his whole oeuvre. 

I do not think he would; but one thing I think he would fing 
exceptional in modern sport is the participants (and the spec, 
fators) enjoying themselves! This year’s match was a grand 
occasion, and to be recorded. This is what sport should be 
for such beings as are still human, and was an object lessog 
in being happily human. 


Symphonies in Shirt 
Sleeves 


By ROSEMARY WOOD (Dalkeith High School, Midlothian) 


HEN you go to an orchestral concert, who holds your 

attention most? Do you watch the conductor, 

poised on the rostrum, controlling the action of a 
hundred players by the slightest movement of his slender 
baton ? Perhaps you are captivated by the flowing grace and 
keyboard dexterity of your favourite lady pianist. 

But this article is not a bouquet for solo pianists or a fanfare 
for conductors: they have limelight enough: it is a tribute 
to the men and women behind the scenes—the man who erects 
the music stands, the librarian, the second violinist who 
practises his ‘ Kreutzer’ long after most people have gone to 
bed, the man who retains not only his post as_ principal 
trombone, but the goodwill of his neighbours as well. 

Through the courtesy of a musical friend I have been 
privileged to attend many orchestral rehearsals of the Scottish 
National Orchestra, and many other orchestras rehearsin 
under the batons of Walter Susskind, Karl Rankl, Dimitn 
Mitropoulos, Edmund Appia, Vittorio Gui, Artaulfo Argenta, 
Hans Schmidt-Isserstedt, Bruno Walter, Eugene Goossens and 
Sir John Barbirolli. Every week during the winter season [ 
have caught a glimpse of a frozen Paradise, frozen, because 
there was no heating on. 

At a final rehearsal, the music is played in fairly long sections, 
for it is now a matter of putting finishing touches to what has 
already been practised. The conductor may add a few words 
about interpretation. 

“The first time the tune comes you must only suggest its 
importance.” (He points to the full score.) “ See, it’s marked 
*Piano.” When the ‘cellos have it you can emphasise a little 
more, so long as all of you . . .” (here he may catch the eye 
of a player who is likely to err in this respect) “. . . so long 
as all of you can hear the horns coming through.” And he 
raises his baton. 

Then comes a difficult passage for the first violins who have 
to play in an awkward position high up on the E string. There 
is a slide, a hesitation, and a note disastrously out of tune, 
The violists and ‘cellists look superior; the second violins 
are relieved that such a difficult bar has not come their way. 
The principal contrabass leans forward and passes his partner 
a caramel which he puts into his mouth, while the conductor 
is bending over the first violins. 

“You were right, so you corrected yourselves and then you 
were wrong,” sighs the conductor, while the Leader helpfully 
suggests an easier fingering. The difficult bar is practised 
three times, six times, twelve times alone, and then with full 
orchestra, until all the first violins can play it with confidence. 

Occasionally a player ‘dominoes, or makes a_ very 
noticeable blunder. Here he has to be treated with tact and 
understanding, for the man is probably nervous, particularly 
if he is playing solo. If rows have to be given, the orchestral 
etiquette of *‘ Mistering’ the player, however friendly he may 
be with the conductor, is best observed. 
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“Mr. Smith, the notes are crotchets, not quavers,” is more 
correct on the platform than, “John, what do you mean 
by . _.” which may cause personal resentment. 

During a rehearsal of some da Falla, a percussion player 
persistently refused to bring in the castanets at the right time. 
Again and again he was corrected. Then: “I'll use the other 
pair of castanets,” he announced, refusing to listen to any 
cumments on his professional efficiency. He produced the 
second pair, and played the passage with conspicuous success. 

There are always elements of humour at rehearsals (or there 
should be), and incidents occur which do not happen at 
concerts. Once the Tenor Soloist got lost, but he arrived in 
time for the concert. There was a frantic SOS when the parts 
for Rosamunde had been put on the wrong train. 

Once at a rehearsal for a summer concert, gorgeous 
calceolaria were arrayed all round the platform: exotic yellow, 
orange and red spotted flowers which looked like blown-up 
segments of orange. A violinist touched one gingerly. 

“What do you think they are, Dan ? ” he asked gravely. 

“Orchids,” replied his friend with an air of authority. 

But a violist of a more scientific frame of mind, pricked 
one with his tiepin to see if it would deflate, and liking it, 
he stuck it in his lapel. 

How litile the public knows of the worries of orchestral 
musicians ! 

“For string players it’s not so bad,” the clarinettists remark, 
“But we have our reeds to think about, and have to keep 
slicing and shaving the bits of cane we put in the mouthpieces 
of our instruments. At any time the clarinet may shrick if 
it’s not fixed properly, or if the hall is too cold.” 

“TI had an awful moment last night,” declares the second 
flautist. “My lips were chapped with the cold and a bit of 
loose skin kept vibrating against the mouthpiece. Did you hear 
it buzzing in my solo passages ? ” 

Perhaps amid the chorus of complaints the voice of the 
tuba player can be recognised, justifying himself and his 
instrument. 
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“T don’t only have to play it,” he asserts, “I clean it.” 

String players who sit at the edge of the platform are na@ 
always happy either. Of course they become accustomed ® 
it, but some musicians have horrid visions of being extricate 
from among the palms and hydrangeas, with a broken viokm 

The only one who feels really secure is the timpanist, safely 
anchored behind three substantial drums, with more room thaa 
anybody else. After being tmpanist for fifteen years or 
he should develop an * alarm clock’ accuracy in counting rests, 
so that something inside him will automatically tick, * Seventy 
FIVE three four, seventy SIX three four, IN.” 

One must always avoid the tendency to ignore the viol 
section altogether, or leave them till last, because although 
violists a charming, clever people, they are sensitive souls 
(or ‘ touchy,’ if you are impolite). So long has this hardy rae 
of Pg strugg!ed for rights, recognition, and solos, it B 
only fair to pay tribute to these people. They have to endure 
such questions from the uninitiated as, “ What exactly is 8 
viola?” or “Do you hold it between your knees ? ”, which 
is nothing less than slander. Cannot this noble instrument 
receive a higher place in our estimation, the place it deserves.? 
A violist | know who has suffered much from  ignorane 
concertgoers says he would welcome any law which would 
make it a penal offence to use the term ‘cold mutton’ ia 
connection with the viola section. 

“Gone are the days,” he insists, (thanks to the pioneering 
zeal of Mr. Tertis) * when violists were disillusioned violinists 
or edentulous clarinettists. ” He is right. Music loverg 
please let us respect the viola. 

The next time you attend a symphony concert, when you 
are listening to an orchestra clad in immaculate evening dress, 
playing ‘all for your delight,” remember that their perfection 


is only achieved with unrelenting practice and patience: 
rehearsing symphonies . . . in shirt sleeves. 
(The above is the prizewinning entry in the ‘ Middle Articles‘ 


section of the recent Spectator competition for schools.) 
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The Drama and Mr. Eliot 


By ANTHONY HARTLEY 


HE publication of The Confidential Clerk* marks 
something of a climacteric in T. S. Eliot’s poetic drama. 
Nobody has experimented more patiently with dramatic 
verse than Mr. Eliot and with this latest play he completes the 
elaboration of what might be called a form of serious farce, 
a form which is peculiarly his own invention. It is not easy 
to write plays in verse these days: the problem is fairly 
obvious if we think for a moment of the nineteenth-century 
practitioners: Tennyson and Beckett, Browning and A Blot 
on the ’Scutcheon. What was it that made these their least 
admired works ? Mr. Eliot suggests an answer: “ Audiences 
(those who go to a verse play because it is in verse) expect 
poetry to be in rhythms which have lost touch with colloquial 
speech. What we have to do is to bring poetry into the world 
in which the audience lives * In the nineteenth century 
the growing cult of realism in the theatre as well as the 
fundamentally undramatic nature of Victorian romantic poetry 
led to a gap between audience and dramatist. The use of verse 
on the stage was increasingly felt as artificial except in plays 
where the themes themselves were artificial or archaic (costume 
drama, for example). The result of this was a withdrawal 
of poetic drama from real life, an inability to deal with real 
subjects which made of it a mere parody of an art form; which 
in fact killed it 
Now, however, things have changed. To begin with, the 
realistic convention is less strong than it used to be (Ibsen is 
now better understood than he was by William Archer), and 
a revolution in poetic diction (due in large part to Mr. Eliot 
himself) has brought verse into closer relationship with the 
speech of everyday life. Drama and poetry have come nearer 
together, but there still remains the problem of inducing an 
ordinary London audience to sit and listen to characters 
bearing some resemblance to themselves speaking in verse. 
There is also the question of a line. The dominance of 
Shakespearean blank verse has made things much more 
difficult for the modern poetic dramatist. However, the most 
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serious problem is still that of breaking in an audience, and unti] 
Mr. Eliot began to write plays nobody (apart from some 
isolated attempts such as that made by Yeats at the Abbey 
in Dublin) had given it much attention. Two solutions 
immediately suggest themselves. Medern city life could be 
banished from the stage which would mean in practice that 
the poetic drama could deal either with the doings of primitives 
who might be supposed to use a kind of rude poetry in their 
everyday lives (Synge) or with various ritual themes where 
the liturgical echoes would mean something to the audience 
without shocking them too much (Claudel or Péguy). Or else 
a type of drama must be found where the poetry was sufficiently 
muted to be able to treat modern realistic subjects without 
incongruity. 

Mr. Eliot has experimented in both directions: Murder in 
the Cathedral, his first play, was largely ritualistic. It is the 
rehearsal of a sacred action (like a medieval jew)—so much 
so that the speeches of the Knights delivered in prose come as 
a shock breaking the trance. The women of Canterbury 
appear as a choir rather than a chorus, and though the play 
is moving and the poetry fine, Mr. Eliot himself has recognised 
the limitations of the genre: “ Picturesque period costume 
renders verse much more acceptable. Furthermore my play 
was to be produced for rather a special kind of audience” 
(the audience of the Canterbury festival). In fact, he is a 
little hard on the play. This was not the answer: “from my 
point of view the play was a dead end.” In The Family 
Reunion (1939) he applied poetic drama to a modern setting 
for the first time, keeping certain devices (such as the chorus 
and the introduction of lyrical passages) which stick out of 
the text disturbingly. Though The Family Reunion marks 
the introduction of a properly dramatic verse line (“a line 
of varying length and varying number of syllables, with 
a caesura and three stresses . . . the only rule being that there 
must be one stress on one side of the caesura and two on the 
other’), it has grave faults of which the most serious is that 
nothing happens. Harry’s guilt is too static a condition to 
allow of much action. The change from ritual to realism had 
not brought with it any corresponding adaptation of technique. 
With The Cocktail Party (1949), on the other hand, the 
transformation of the verse is complete: the poetry (as, for 
instance, in the scene between Celia and Reilly in the second 
act) arises naturally from the situation and, however doubtful 
one may feel about the introduction of a Christian MI5 as a 
dramatic device, there is no incongruity in its being conveyed 
in verse. Moreover, by taking and using a popular West End 
type of play (the cocktail comedy) for his own purposes, Mr. 
Eliot greatly increased the appeal of his theatre. The effect 
of irony was increased by the device of stichomythia with the 
repetition of stressed phrases which Mr. Eliot noted many 
ears ago in Seneca and used with success in Sweeney 
Agonistes—{“ How about Pereira ?-—What about Pereira ? ”). 
In The Cocktail Party the dialogue of Sweeney is combined 
with the verse line of The Family Reunion to produce a play 
which is not necessarily felt as being written in verse or prose 
and which therefore fulfils Mr. Eliot’s own requirements for 
the form 

The Confidential Clerk carries the process a stage further. 
Here the farce of misunderstanding and recognition is used 
With great skill to symbolise what is the real subject of the 
lay: self-knowledge. This, indeed, was the theme of The 
Bocktail Party, and the proposition is stated by Edward: 

The self that can say “I want this—or want that "— 

The self that wills—he is a feeble creature; 

He has to come to terms in the end 

With the obstinate, the tougher self; who does not speak . .. 
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* The Confidential Clerk. By T.S. Eliot. (Faber and Faber. 10s. 6d.) 
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In The Confidential Clerk Colby Simpkins’s search for a 
father and the resulting farcical revelations symbolise this 
coming to terms with one’s permanent self. There are two 
jevels to the play: the level of farcical incident and the level 
on which what is happening to the characters has a tragic 
significance. These levels are arranged in parallel patterns 
and united by the poetry which has close connections at times 
with parts of the Four Quartets. The characters may be seen 
from two points of view: Sir Claude Mulhammer who finds 
that the son he wanted is not his and the son he did not want 
js, may be considered as ludicrous, but on the deeper level 
he represents the man who has in the past rejected what he 
really is and must be punished for it, and this is tragic. It 
js because Sir Claude has killed the potter he might have been 
that he has not the son he desires. Colby Simpkins and 
ggerson will be rewarded for their recognition of their real 
selves, a recognition which implies recognition of the real 
world. For there is another problem discussed in the play. 
How is the failed artist to show to others what art means to 
him? How is the real self to communicate the Idea behind 
it? Colby hints at an answer: 

if I were religious, God would walk in my garden, 

And that make the 

And acceptable, | think 


would world outside it real 


Minor realities communicate in a superior reality. Sir 
Claude in cutting himself off from his own truth has cut himself 
off from all truths. His solitude is absolute at the end of the 
play. The Confidential Clerk is a triumph of dramatic skill 
the handling of the two levels of the play is masterly and M1 
Eliot’s verse registers its greatest achievement on the stage 
passages of great lyricai beauty are incorporated into the 
dialogue without the least bother 


The main criticism that can be made of the play is that 
it is a four de force. The coincidence of pattern between farce 
and tragedy is difficult to manage, and the potential rift between 
the emotional tones difficult to avoid. B. Kaghan and Lady 
Elizabeth carry most of the humour, but the tension tearing 
poetic drama from drawing-room farce is quite apparent and 
only Mr. Eliot’s skill averts an open break. 

And this in turn suggests a more general criticism of his 
line of development. The Confidential Clerk is a success, but 
is this forcing of poetic power into the moulds of the 
contemporary theatre really the answer? Is there not some 
way of inducing audiences to take their poetry straight ? Both 
ritualistic drama and the muted poetry of Mr. Eliot’s later 
plays accept to a greater or less extent the modern realistic 
convention, the missing fourth wall. However, when Lorca 
brings the moon on to the stage he suggests another way of 
doing things, and perhaps the theatre has been three-dimensional 
too long. Shall we one day see the plays for which Yeats 
hoped where passion is conveyed directly and convention 
passes unnoticed’? The more lyrical note in The Confidential 
Clerk gives some grounds for thinking that Mr. Eliot may be 
passing out of the period when (as he has said) a poet must 
put his poetry “ on a very thin diet in order to adapt it to the 
needs of the stage” and into the era when “he can dare to 
make more liberal use of poetry and take greater liberties with 
ordinary colloquial speech.” The English theatre is already 
deeply in his debt for the achievement of his plays, for the 
amount of thought he has devoted to its problems and for the 
impartial justice of his criticism of his own work from which 
so much can be learnt. With his latest play Mr. Eliot has half 
opened the door to a living poetic drama: is he to be the one 
to give the final push ? If so others will follow and the work 
of creating an English verse theatre will pass from experiment 
to maturity. 


14d. 2d.; Canada (Canadian 
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The Minister for England 


Lord Palmerston. By W. Baring Pemberton. (Batchworth Press. 25s.) 


26, 1954 


Hat der Teufel einen Sohn 

So ist er sicher Palmerston ! 
To the European monarchist Palmerston played that role of 
arch-mischiefmaker which Bonaparte had been for an earlier 
generation of English nursemaids and their charges. To 
Kossuth and Mazzini he was a stout if sometimes inconsistent 
champion; a hope of liberty in a Europe enslaved. However 
little he wished it, Lord Palmerston became identified with the 
great upsurge of liberalism in mid-nineteenth-century Europe; 
so long as he remained in power the revolutionaries believed 
that England would extend to their nascent movements, if not 
support by arms, at least benevolent neutrality. 

Can Palmerston rightly be called a supporter in principle of 
continental liberalism ? Certainly at home his attitude towards 
Reform wavered between out-and-out opposition and the luke- 
warm support of one who fears that otherwise far worse will 
follow. Certainly, too, he never sought to lead England in a 
crusade against the despots of Europe, to advance “like a 
knight-errant of civilisation, forcing institutions on other coun- 
tries.” The real policy of England, he declared, was “to be 
the champion of justice and right not becoming the Quixote 
of the world, but giving the weight of her moral sanction where- 
ever she thinks that wrong has been done.” 


How far Palmerston adhered to this * real policy” and how 
often he strayed from it into ill-conceived adventures and 
patriotic follies, Mr. Pemberton has made it his especial busi- 
ness to determine. Lord Palmerston dominated English foreign 
policy at a time when our power and prestige were at their 
enith. Can he be said to have marshalled those resources 
behind a consistent and high-minded policy so that England 
exercised the greatest possible influence abroad ? Or did he 
fritter them in vainglorious gestures and ill-judged threats ? In 
his three hundred and fifty pages the author has assembled much 
information and produced a sensibly proportioned work. But 
when he arrives at the fundamental questions which he himself 
has posed then he fails to face them squarely. The exposition 
is competent but the reader looks in vain for any far-reaching 
or conclusive judgements. 
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**It is a hopeless task,’’ writes the author, ‘‘to compress a life of 
Lord Palmerston within the compass of a single volume . . . which 
will satisfy the requirements at once of the scholar, the student and 
the general reader of historical biography.’’ Between these three 
stools, elegantly but perceptibly, Mr. Pemberton has fallen. The 
scholar, as the author would be first to admit, requires a degree of 
original research and original judgement which is not attempted here. 
For the student the work is convenient and concise, well suited to 
examinations: but most will probably continue to draw their substance 
from Mr. Bell and Sir Charles Webster and their entertainment 
from the more irresponsible but sometimes vividly revealing pages 
of Mr. Guedalla. 

As for the general reader of historical biography—this work is 
hardly suitable for him. Writing of one of the most dramatic and 
vital figures of the nineteenth century the author has omitted to give 
his subject any life at all. Even in the great crescendos of his career 
Mr. Pemberton’s Palmerston remains a shadowy pen-holder or a 
disembodied voice. Everything about Lord Palmerston was extrava- 
gant; his arrogance and his humanity, his loves and his hates, even 
his longevity. He possessed, wrote Sir Charles Webster, ‘‘an ardour 
and power of work which has hardly ever been equalled’’; he could 
speak without a note for nearly five hours and swing the House of 
Commons and the country to his side; at seventy-nine he rode thirty 
miles in a day and was involved—albeit innocently—in an amatory 
scandal. Above all, he spoke with the voice of the people, his hopes 
and ideals were theirs, his victories were over their enemies. In Lord 
John Russell’s phrase he was ‘‘The Minister for England.’’ Often 
wrong-headed, often perverse, often obstinate, yet never in anything 
petty or inconsiderable; Lord Palmerston emerges from Mr. Pember- 
ton’s pages as just another dim Victorian daguerreotype, a representa- 
tion in which all the features are accurately presented and yet the 
spirit hopelessly unheeded. 
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WITH the volumes of the Survey and the Documents for the year 1951 
the Chatham House chronicle of our times reverts to its original 
plan of treating events within the framework of a yearly volume. 
For the Documents—an invaluable compendium—this is clearly 
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right. Some would say indeed that the Documents together with 
chronology and a bibliography might suffice: for the Survey ia in 
revived form raises many questions. This is in no sense a reflectiog 
upon Mr. Calvocoressi, who has already shown remarkable talents 
in his role of chronicler; the question is rather whether this role is 
worthy of his talents or of those of his collaborators —Particularly of 
Mr. F.C. Jones, who contributes a characteristically lucid chapter on 
developments in China and Japan during a period which covered 
the conclusion of the Japanese peace treaty. The fact is that a bare 
narrative which attempts to rise above a merely national or partisan 
view of world affairs may if it attempts comprehensiveness become 
almost unreadable. Who but an expert (who would want to 20 to 
the sources) has time for nineteen large pages on developments in the 
Saar? For purposes of reference the volume is admirably designed: 
the year’s developments are set out clearly and in proportion (apart 
from the total omission of Latin America and the absence of a direct 
discussion of developments in the United Nations and its associated 
institutions). But the ordinary reader will hardly have the Patience 
to take it as a whole, nor would he receive much illumination if he did, 

One’s feeling that the whole formula of the Survey demands 
reconsideration is enhanced by the very different impression made by 
the volume devoted to the succeeding year in the series sponsored 
by Chatham House’s American counterpart. (How typical that 
the American volume for 1952 should have appeared some months 
before the British volume for 1951!) Although the title might 
suggest a more restricted theme, Mr. Stebbins’s work is in facta 
survey of the whole field of international relations, and is not more 
slanted towards the American viewpoint than Mr. Calvocoressi’s 
towards the British one; impartiality as opposed to fairness would 
be impossible in these times. Why pretend to it? 

Unlike Mr. Calvocoressi’s volume, Mr. Stebbins’s book is highly 
readable; nor has readability been attained by sacrificing reliability— 
though it must be admitted that footnotes are very much fewer, 
Mr. Stebbins has attained this desirable quality because he has 
allowed himself to decide that the year in question had two main 
themes, and that if the available material were explored in the light 
of this decision it could be given shape and meaning. His first 
theme is provided by the difficulties which faced the NATO powers 
in their attempt to consolidate their organisation and defences, and 
the impact upon these attempts of Soviet policy as exemplified in the 
nineteenth Party Congress, and of American policies as exemplified 
in the presidential election. His second theme is the refusal of 
important parts of the world, including much of Asia and of Latin 
America, to accept the Soviet-American notion of the * two camps’ 
and the effect of this’ particularly upon the United Nations. What 
we get is not just narrative but also analysis and argument—the 
whole representing a rare combination of good sense and wide 
sympathies. It is a most impressive book, and Chatham House 
ought to take its lessons to heart before deciding to perpetuate the 
Survey in its present form and at its present price. 

MAX BELOFF 


Voyage in Music 
The Interpretation of Music. By Thurston Dart. 
University Library. 8s. 6d.) 


Tuis is the most interesting book on a musical subject that has 
appeared in English for a long time. No performer whatsoever and 
no would-be intelligent listener should fail to read it from cover 
to cover—but Mr. Dart writes with such verve as well as authority 
and brings within the ordinary reader’s understanding such riches 
of scholarship that no one who once starts the book is likely to put 
it down unfinished. The author himself is aware of how unrewarding 
are most books on ‘old’ music and its performance; and he wiittily 
quotes dans cette étude laborieuse et ingrate, mais pleine des (sic) 
séduisants mirages, on traverse des déserts pour arriver a@ des ruine’. 
There are no deserts in Mr. Dart’s book. He, like the pertect 
courier, has crossed them all before and can lead his party straight 
to his objective by the shortest path. As for ruins, if some of the 
medizval texts he discusses are little less enigmatic than the Sphinx, 
who would not enjoy visiting the Sphinx, or the most dilapidated 
ruin, with so knowledgeable and lively a guide? 

After discussing the task of an ‘editor’ of old music and chapters 
on the sonorities involved and the important part played by ex- 
temporisation in all music up till 150 years ago, Mr. Dart embarks 
on a voyage backwards through time. He starts with the eighteenth 
century; and one of the greatest of the many services that this book 
renders to the practising musician is the setting out—in unvarnished 
language and musical notation instead of vague literary generalities— 
of the precise difference between the French and Italian styles. 
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ndamental distinction continues throughout the next chapter 
on the seventeenth century, where Mr. Dart makes anather of his 

+ useful observations. We have all known that instrumentation 
yas fluid until comparatively recently; but he points out that the 
safest guide to the sort of sound the composer had in mind is prov ided 
by a work’s destination. Was it meant for a private room; a large 
hall, church or other ‘resonant’ building; or for the open air? 
Until this 1s decided, it is useless to bother about rebecs, pommers 
and trumsscheits. Speaking of Monteverdi's Vespers, for instance, he 
emphasises the importance of dividing the performers spatially into 
gveral groups and he explains why: 

The whole work is designed to dazzle and bewilder the listener 
in the same way that the architecture of the Counter-Reformation 
is designed to dazzle and bewilder the spectator. A performance 
of the Vespers with all the performers packed together at one end of 
a concert hall is comparable with a photograph of a Jesuit church 
of theearly seventeenth-century ; both have been robbed of two 
dimensions—mystery and perspective—and their planned effect 
is thereby dimmed or even erased. 

As he leads the reader further back in musical time, Mr. Dart 
confesses that conjecture plays an ever larger part in what he has to 
sy. But no source of information is neglected—the paintings of 
singers and dancers or ecclesiastical complaints of “singing in the 
nose” —and the whole subject is treated with a breadth of vision and 
knowledge and a commonsense practicality very unlike that of the 
ordinary musical archaeologist. In fact, Mr. Dart is wholly free 
from that preciosity which he sees as one of the main obstacles to 
the genuine revival of old music. Thus he warns enthusiasts for 
geventeenth-century canzonas and sonatas against being “too nice 
in endeavouring to find players of the ranket or cornett; as long as 
the music sounds alive, that will be enough.” This is not to be 
rad aS an encouragement to enthusiastic but unscholarly per- 
formers, So much as a recommendation to discover everything possible 
about the music—its style, sonorities, tempo, usual conditions of 
performance—and then to play it with the best modern equivalent 
available. @gor one of the facts which will most impress any reader 


This fu 


is the comparative indifference of composers and performers of 


earlier days to the exact nature or quantity of the performers—often 
instrumentalists and singers indifferently—of their music. This 
was part of the much more impromptu character of all musical 
performance. In fact, Mr. Dart suggests that there were many and 
striking similarities between the technique of the modern dance- 
band—where alone improvisation persists today—and a dance- 
band of the fourteenth century. The book is full of such startling 
and illuminating asides, and they are the conclusions of a scholar, 
not the quips of a journalist. This book, in fact, at its very modest 
price, is not one to borrow and read once, but to buy and re-read. 


MARTIN COOPER 


Mountains and Desert 


This is Kashmir. By Pearce Gervis. (Cassell. 25s.) 

The Desert Watches. By Wilson MacArthur. (Hart-Davis. 18s.) 

It has to be said yet again that a worthy theme does not excuse a 
slack style. Mr. Gervis’s account of his travels in Kashmir, while 
avoiding the tiresome ‘ mysterious East’ approach, lacks sharpness. 
The eye soon learns to jib at *‘ snow-capped’ and ‘ way back, ’ 
nor is it instructive to have mosquitoes described as‘ brutes.’ His 
is a long book and we soon know all about Kashmir, its uproarious 
festivals, its sacred mountains and sad legends, its polyandry and 
polygamy, its canals and manufactures. Yet its flavour remains 
elusive. Rex Warner, by judicious omission, caught the peculiar 
essences of Greece in a volume one-fifth this size. Overburdened by 
information, much of it interesting in itself, particularly of the shawl 
and carpet industries, the Moghul gardens, and the rather casual 
fantasies of monastic life, this book, despite some excellent photo- 
graphs, drags. 

This is not to deny its timeliness. Though unfamiliar to ourselves, 
Kashmir is apparently the most chronicled state in the sub-continent, 
and its history, tedious to read, is nevertheless poignant. With a valley 
beautiful and fertile surrounded by hardy mountain races the outcome 
isinevitable. For three thousand years it has known pillage, dynastic 
ferocity and degeneracy, extortion and apathy, disease and St. 
Bartholomew persecutions, relieved only occasionally by an Asoka, 
Akbar or John Lawrence. It has had its Sodom destroyed by floods, 
its most beautiful city destroyed for the pleasure of a Hindu Nero. 
The yearly tribute of one horse, twelve goats and twelve shawls 
demanded by the British was not typical, and visitors who found the 
Kashmiri neurotic and filthy need not have been surprised. Genera- 
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Out today 


. « 
Hani writing 
KLARA G. ROMAN 
A key to personality. The author presents a 
clear and simply-worded survey of the methods 
and techniques used in handwriting analysis. 
Illustrated, 25s. net 


Gambits Accepted 
L. ELLIOTT FLETCHER 
A survey of opening sacrifices dealing with the 
historical growth of gambits, and their classifica- 
tion, themes, sequences and traps, with an 
individual examination of each. 
Illustrated, 18s, net 


Realms of Silver 
COMPTON MACKENZIE 
One hundred years of banking in the East. 
This is the history of the Chartered Bank of 
India, Australia and China, founded in 1853. 
Illustrated, 25s. net 


Just out 


. o 

Colour Prejudice 

. o e 

in Britain 

A. H. RICHMOND 
A study of West Indian workers in Liverpool, 1941- 
1951, containing discussions and accounts of 
the social adjustment of Negroes, together with 
vivid descriptions of racial riots in Liverpool. 
International Library of Sociology. 18s. net 


Sir Thomas Lawrence 
KENNETH GARLICK 
A full account of the work of Lawrence, the 
great portrait painter, with a catalogue of 900 
portraits and a biographical and critical essay. 
English Master Painters Series. 


96 pages of plates, 52s. 6d. net 
Growth in 


a ° 
English Education, 1946-52 
H. C. DENT 
A continuation of the author’s Education in 
Transition, surveying the eight years of expand- 
ing educational methods which succeeded the 
Education Act of 1944, 16s. net 


Current successes 


. 

Old Vic Prefaces 

HUGH HUNT 
Shakespeare and the Producer, “‘ His interpre- 
tations are the product of an intelligent and 
sensitive mind, well up in the literature both 
of criticism and production, and they bring a 
synthesis of current knowledge, reading and 
taste to bear on the technical problem of a 
particular stage performance.”—T. C. WORSLEY 
in The New Statesman. Illustrated, 16s. net 
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tions of uncertainty left them with no weapons save guile or at best 
wit. The lack of religious fanaticism implied by Mr. Gervis is 
perhaps due as much to exhaustion as to tolerance. Two universal 
factors finally emerge, neither of which is original but both of which 
remain unforgettable. First, the appealing human qualities beneath 
the abominable crust of lay or ecclesiastical politics, flowing over in 
love of craft, friendship, dancing, hospitality: secondly, the fearful 
cost of beauty. Here as elsewhere, jewels, carvings, elaborate 
metalwork are produced from slums, child-labour, crippling over- 
work, 

Mr. MacArthur’s motor journey across two thousand miles of the 
Sahara is more personal and perhaps more powerful. The adventure 
gave him the challenge not only of brute survival, for the car finally 
broke down leaving him and his wife within a few hours of death, 
but also of final communication. This latter he does not altogether 
Overcome. The Sahara is not Kashmir, and words like ‘beautiful’ 
and ‘ inspiring’ are helpless against the minute subtleties induced 
by the tricky desert light. His opening chapter seems endless, 
especially to one uninterested in jacks and slots, frames and front 
tyres, though once these function the story becomes more readable. 

In the distance something moved suddenly, shot into the air like 
a tall bush and remained there swaying rhythmically. It broadened, 
its top flattened and then it became suddenly emaciated and slender; 
the next moment it became a squat unidentifiable blur. A few 
moments later it was joined by others . . . what they were we could 
not tell, for one moment they were squat and small and the next 
ten feet high at least. It was fifteen minutes before we came to 
the conclusion that they were people carrying great bundles on their 
heads or shoulders, and a little while later they came close enough 
to be no longer distorted by the mirage and there they were plain to 
see, three negro women trudging along under great bundles of 
firewood, the dry, brittle, foul-smelling firewood of the desert... 
while a little apart a man strode easily, unconcerned. 

Deserts provoke madness or profundity, their influence on 
European culture is considerable though often unacknowledged. 
For the traveller there is no monotony. Mr. MacArthur passed 
rocky gorges of 1,500 feet, rich green tropical oases, French hotels, 
squalid towns huddled against wailing sands, desolate man-made 
pyramids, the tomb of Tin Hinam, queen of the Tuareg, the former 
lords of the desert, feudal and matriarchal, among whom the men 
take the veil, now a doomed race, silently but fiercely rejecting 
compromises. iat 

This is an excellent book for ambitious motorists and those who 
enjoy a travel-story without wanting to be held up by literature. 

PETER VANSITTART 





Recent Reprints 


ProsaB_y the most popular historical work ever written, The Decline 
and Fall of the Roman Empire, appears again in two forms ; first in a 
brief, stimulating hors d’oeuvre, Selected Prose from Edward Gibbon 
(Falcon Press, 7s. 6d.), which has a lively introduction by Simon 
Harcourt-Smith, and, second, in the full text with an introduction by 
Christopher Dawson (Dent: Everyman, 6 vols., 7s. each). The 
selections show Gibbon as an artist of prose; the seductive, mellifluous 
sentences roll on from Trajan’s rule to the ruins of fifteenth-century 





The Baths of Absalom 


JAMES POPE-HENNESSY 


“Brilliant.... Asa piece of description it deserves all praise, 
for the beauty of its prose and its wonderfully skilful evocation 
of . .. the magic and the squalor of the Caribbean islands.” 

The New Statesman. 
an angry book... and all the 
better for being so.” The Spectator. 
“A strong character, a biting sense of words... every one 
should read it.” Cyril Connolly. 
“Brief but pungent . . . he writes with such skill and charm 
that his narrative remains surprisingly fresh and gay.” 

Peter Quennell. 

“A decisive, damning indictment (which) will hurt a good 
many feelings. That will do no harm.” 


“This brief sensitive record... 


With a frontispiece by Lucian Freud, 7s. 64. 
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Rome, and to dip into them is half-way to settling down to the Whol 
million words. 

Six years in the Royal Palace at Bangkok gave rise to a Unique 
book of recollections: The English Governess at the Siamese Coy 
by Anna Leonowens, with an introduction by Leigh Williams 
(Arthur Barker, 15s.). The author, widowed in India, set about 
earning her own living by teaching, and then daringly accepted the 
position of governess to King Mongkut’s sixty-seven children—and 
to as many of his wives as wished to learn English. Of the Court, 
harem life, Buddhism, the social and political scene, and of her own 
strange part in it between 1862 and 1868, Mrs. Leonowens wrote g 
book of considerable talent, first published in 1870, which makes an 
agreeable reprint. Another set of travellers’ tales: John Masefield’y 
A Mainsail Haul (Rupert Hart-Davis, The Mariners Library, 8s, 6d.): 
eighteen pieces, mainly of buccaneers, some of them true tales, and 
some inventions, from the Poet Laureate’s sailing days. 

An interesting bi-national experiment is being arranged by Anglo. 
French Literary Services, the English publishers of the Collection 
Centaure, a uniform series of novels at 6s. or 7s. each, rather cheaper 
than their original editions, with the attraction of being case-bound, 
The 7s. series is devoted to the adventures of Simenon’s Superinten 
dant Maigret; the other series to novelists such as Duhamel and Julien 
Green. No less interesting is the decision of Mr. J. L. Hodson to 
publish a ninth edition of his own novel, Grey Dawn—Red Night 
(distributed by Simpkin Marshall, 7s. 6d.) after his publishers decided 
not to do so. Mr. Hodson embarked on a routine testing of his 
potential market, doubled the number of copies that was wanted, 
had the original reproduced by photolithography, and so renewed 
the life of a 1914-18 story that was first published in 1929. Other 
novels that have graduated into new editions are David Footman’s 
Balkan entertainment Pig and Pepper (Verschoyle, 9s. 6d.), now with 
a foreword by Nigel Balchin ; Ernest Hemingway's Green Hills of 
Africa (Cape, 12s. 6d.); an omnibus edition of The Short Novels of 
John Steinbeck (Heinemann, 15s.) which contains six stories ; and 
Edith Wharton’s The Custom of the Country (John Lehmagm, 12s. 6d.), 
An attractive production has been made of Tales pr se by 
Wilkie Collins (Folio Society, 18s.), edited by Robert Ashley and 
Herbert van Thal, with lithographs by Anne Scott. 

From a miscellany of reprinted works the fourth edition of Major 
Edmund Sandars’s A Bird Book for the Pocket (Oxford, 15s) 
stands out as excellent in its terse descriptive notes of British bird 
species and the hundred-odd colour pages of them. There is a new 
edition of Una Ellis-Fermor’s The Irish Dramatic Movement (Methuen, 
18s.), brought up to date from the first edition of 1929, and four 
notable translations: The Last Days of Socrates (Penguin Classics, 
2s.), which is Hugh Tredinnick’s version of the Apology, Crito, and 
Phaedo; Professor R. K. Gordon's selection of Anglo-Saxon Poetry, 
a fine anthology revised from the earlier Everyman edition (Dent, 
6s.); a rather brash, and not very good, translation by Peter Rodd 
of Machiavelli’s // Principe, under the title The Ruler, published by the 
Bodley Head at 10s. 6d. with an introduction by Walter Elliot; and 
Pudovkin’s two books combined in one volume as Film Technique 
and Film Acting (Vision, 21s.). These are valuable essays, and are 
illustrated by a number of shots from Mother and other films. 

PAUL DINNAGS 


Southern Renaissance 


Southern Renascence : The Literature of the Modern South. Edited 
by Louis D. Rubin, Jr. and Robert D. Jacobs. (O.U.P. £2.) 


Many of the better American writers are Southerners and English 
readers will know some of the subjects of this symposium—William 
Faulkner, say, or Allen Tate or Thomas Wolfe. But the importance 
of Southern Renascence lies in its main thesis, which is set out bluntly 
by one contributor who asks why Faulkner should have appeared 
in Mississippi and not somewhere north of the Ohio. Souther 
critics believe in simple answers to simple questions and the book 
opens with an explanation of the phenomenon: “The Southern 
temper is marked by a coincidence of a sense of the concrete, a sense 
of the elemental, a sense of the ornamental, a sense of the represent- 
ative and a sense of totality.” 

This is more than an attempt to hoist a group of writers up the 
slopes of Parnassus by tying them to Faulkner's coat tails; it is the 
dogmatic application to Southern writers of that theory of culture 
which T. S. Eliot adumbrated in Notes Towards the Definition of 
Culture, and it is as a study in the results of this application that the 
book merits consideration. Before the Civil War, we are told, the 
South was a hierarchical, agrarian society, based on a settled order 
and aware of man as a limited creature. By 1930 the so-called 
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GOVERNMENT PUBLICATIONS 


SIERRA LEONE 
BY Roy Lewis 


The second in the Corona Library series of popular accounts 
of British dependencies. 
economist and social historian, disentangles the strange forces, 
human and climatic, natural and artificial, which control the 
fate of this tropical country. Illustrated. 

25s. (25s. 7d. by post) 


BRITAIN—AN OFFICIAL HANDBOOK 


An invaluable reference book containing factual and statistical 
information about the United Kingdom, its people and its 


institutions, and providing basic data on the main aspects of 


national administration and the national economy. 
10s. (10s. 7d. by post) 


THE BRITISH CIVIL SERVICE 
1854-1954 


BY WYN GRIFFITH 


A commemoration booklet to mark the centenary of the 
publication of the Northcote-Trevelyan Report on the Reform 
of the British Civil Service, providing a lively and informative 
sketch of the history and structure of the Civil Service and 
its current problems. Is. (1s. 1$d. by post) 


HER MAJESTY’S STATIONERY OFFICE 


York House, Kingsway, London, W.C.2; 423 Oxford Street, London, W.1; 

(Post Orders : P.O. Box 569, London, S.E.1); 13a Castle Street, Edinburgh 

2; 39 King Street, Manchester 2; 2 Edmund Street, Birmingham 3 ; 

1 St. Andrew's Crescent, Cardiff; Tower Lane, Bristol 1: 80 Chichester 
Street, Belfast ; or through any bookseller 


The author, a _ widely-travelled 
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SPRING BOOKS 


THE ANNOTATOR 


ALAN KEEN & 
ROGER LUBBOCK 

‘For those who enjoy Shakespearean research . . (it) 
is very strongly recommended.’—Anthony Powell in 
PUNCH. 

‘A fascinating and scholarly book mot recommended 
for Baconians ’"—Sphere. 

Illustrated 21s. 


THE ANSWERS 
OF ERNST VON SALOMON 


The author has written a provocative, merciless and 
factual account of Germany during the rise and fall 
of Nazidom, and of the American Army of Occupation. 


April 12th BOS. 


QUEEN SALOTE 


AND 


HER KINGDOM 
Sir HARRY LUKE, K.C.M.G. 
Describes the island kingdom with its romantic and 
eventful history and gives a striking portrait of its 
much-loved queen. Many photographs, including 
some of the recent Royal visit. 
April 26th 








9s. 6d- 


FICTION 


BLACK ARGOSY 
MERCEDES MACKAY 


‘Deals with a problem which must have struck 
anyone who has noticed the streets of London during 
the past few years: the influx of Negroes from Africa 
. . . deeply interesting and disturbing from its 
sincerity.’—T.L.S. 
Large Cr. 8vo 


CONFLICT OF WINGS 


DON SHARP 
THE BOOK OF THE FILM 


12s. 6d. 


A novel of the peace-time R.A.F., love and new 
rebellion in the Norfolk Broads, 


March 29th 


GAEL THE SAILOR 
ANNE DE TOURVILLE 
A new novel by the author of JABADAO telling of the 
boisterous and varied life of the Breton sailors. 


May 3rd 12s. 6d. 


10s. 6d. 
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Southern Agrarians, especially in their manifesto I’// Take My Stand, 
were consciously defending remnants of this against the North “in 
which religion and ritual and tradition and order were rapidly being 
superseded.” Yeats’s Byzantium has been transplanted to the 
banks of the Mississippi, though the difficulty of reconciling myth 
with reality peeps out in occasional admissions. Allen Tate, for 
instance, “deplored slavery on the ground that the Negroes did not 
function as a proper peasant class, which in turn is a sine qua non 
of a great culture.” 

In this century the renaissance made its slightly belated appearance 
and, one contributor tells us proudly, the South has produced one 
Nobel Prize winner, eight Pulitzer awards (including Gone With the 
Wind) and no fewer than one hundred best sellers (as compiled by 
The Publishers’ Weekly). The claims made for individual writers 
display a similar lack of proportion; Stark Young’s So Red the Rose, 
for example, “is nearer to Aeschylus and Sophocles than to Zola 
and Dreiser.”” When all other critical techniques fail, the archetypes 
are let loose; the critic isolates a character, a theme or a setting, 
shows that it is archetypal and imagines that his critical work is done. 
Occasionally, of course, the archetypes get out of hand; then they are 
hastily re-christened stereotypes and whipped back to kennel. 

At times, sounding faintly through the din of eulogy, we hear 
the voice of rational appraisal, but the book’s chief importance is a 
cautionary one. It shows how a group of critics, trying to relate 
writers to their society by imposing a dogmatic theory of culture, 
must falsify both the literature and the society whenever the theory 
does not fit. 





DOUGLAS HEWITT 


New Novels 


Invitation to Minerva. By March Cost. (Collins. 12s. 6d.) 
Lord Vanity. By Samuel Shellabarger. (Collins. 15s.) 
Those in Peril. By Russell Braddon. (Hutchinson. 10s. 
Indian Ink. By H. E. Beal. (Harrap. Ils. 6d.) 


Cio Tusss, aged seventeen, suddenly commands the attention of 
the dinner party at the Chateau Maria Sophia: 
But this is weird . . . watching you all! Earlier I told Princess 
Sophia of a plot I'd got for a play—a gathering of affinities in a 
private house, just like this. In the first act, you would be as 


EMPIRE LEADERS appeal 
for CANCER ws animate 


6d.) 





The Rt. Hon. R. G. Menzies, 
Prime Minister of Australia, 
writes : ** The British Empire has 


never lagged behind in the fields 
of discovery. Its record of 
cancer research is a proud one. 
Yet despite the years of toil, the 
cause of this dread disease still 
remains unknown. The benefits 
of a solution to this grave 
problem will be available to all. 
It is, therefore, up to all citizens 
to support, as far as they are 
able, the appeal of the Imperial 
Cancer Research Fund for more 
funds, so that this great project 
may be brought to a successful 
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CANCER RESEARCH 
FUND 


Patron: Her Most Gracious Majesty The Queen 








The Fund itself carries out Cancer Research in its own laboratories 
without State aid. New lines of research are starting : new equip- 
ment and extra staff are wanted. Please send a gift to The Treasurer, 
Mr. Dickson Wright, F.R.C.S., at Royal College of Surgeons, 
Lincoin’s Inn Fields, London, W.C.2. 
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you are now. Hidden. In the second act, you would be disclosed, 
And the third act . . . would be the most gorgeous of all . . . for we'd 
all be back together, ‘facing what we then knew of each other, 

This speech is the centre of Miss Cost’s novel. Clio is soon to seg 
her play enacted, with herself as one of the players. The story alj 
began in Florence, where it seems “but an hour since Dante dreamed 
—or Beatrice Portinari breasted the summer day,” and the citizens 

“have not forgotten the past, but they are voluble about the present~ 
the present is an amazing thing.” One of its amazements wag 
provided by Clio, who attained nation-wide fame as La Coraggiosg 
for rescuing a cat from the roof of a Palazzo. The feat was not 
quite what it seemed, but it led indirectly to her presence at the dinner 
party, as guest of the Princess Victoria Babenberg. The Princess, g 
woman of character and charm, engaged to Francois, Comte dg 
Taillores et d’Annecy, is deferring her wedding for reasons that have 
nothing at all to do with her former lover, an Englishman. She is 
negotiating the sale of a valuable picture, so that she may bring to 
Frangois something besides herself. The dinner company who 
provoke Clio’s outburst include also a recent love of Frangois’s; 
a masterful doctor; Victoria’s aunt; a pompous one-time admirer 
her mother; a female hanger-on of the family; and Prince Colonna, 
an elderly cousin intent on buying the picture. These, with servants 
and a child, are subjected by imprisoning circumstance to the treat. 
ment Clio had imagined in her play. 

This basic situation is developed in one of the most elaborately 
organised novels I have read for years. It was James Stephens who 
first charged me to read the work of Miss March Cost, and Invitation 
to Minerva displays the qualities that won his admiration, not 
lightly given. Original, wilful, ironic, she keeps an unusual balance 
between action and analysis, and makes both dramatic. She uses 
words with a poet’s accuracy, and can convey both beauty and 
charm without anatomising them. Her eye is sharp and odd, 
Watching a band through her opera glasses, Louise saw 

. . . the length of the street and the gardens reflected in the length 
of a French horn. A minute but blazing vista. Each time the 
musician turned the horn round, the town stood on its head, then 
righted itself with a flourish. 

The best of her dialogue is so good one feels that the stilted and 
artificial passages—for instance, much of the conversation between 
Victoria and Francois during their nocturnal watch—have some 
deliberate purpose: but, even beneath Miss Cost’s spell, I cannot 
believe such words were ever spoken by anybody. This, however, is 
my One point of resistance to a novel which adds to its other attrac- 
tions the primitive virtue of suspense. 

None of the other three reaches this richness of texture, though 
Indian Ink is delightful, and Lord Vanity excellent in its kind. 

“1 wouldn't expect to find the son of an English milor fiddling 
in an orchestra. * May I ask,” returned Richard, his eyes on the 
other's steady hand, ‘what you intend to do with these papers?” 

.“Dizzy from the blow . . .he could see vaguely Tromba’s poised 
sword. And then incredibly . . .” 

Between these extracts, Richard, the fiddler in question, moves 
from the world of plays and playwrights in eighteenth-century 
Venice to the galleys, and thence, under a new name, to England. 
Here the past catches up with him; he goes with Wolfe to Quebec, 
is first to scale the cliff, and does secret service work in Paris. 

Mr. Shellabarger sweeps us along, filling in the pauses with so 
much detailed observation that we are convinced and happy. This 
is a long, full, active, and highly intelligent story with a great deal of 
knowledge behind it, well assimilated, and serving the purpose of an 
able novelist. 

There is a great deal of knowledge behind Those in Peril, but Mr. 
Braddon does not yet know what to do with it. He can vividly 
sketch an episode or a character—the portrait of Connie is superb— 
and he gives information on a variety of subjects, from fourth-rate 
vaudeville tours to trawling, a stoker’s life in the Navy, and existence 
‘on the trot’ and ‘on the bash’ in wartime London. Yet as a 
novel Those in Peril is artless and rudimentary. Willie, who deserts 
once he is put on shore, and so graduates into crime, remains a 
conscientious catalogue of exploits that are never resolved into a 
character. Still, the book should be read for its documentary value, 
and has the great virtue of being hard to put down. 

Indian Ink could not have been written without a deep knowledge 
of the Indian life it so charmingly describes. It tells the life story of 
Krupasindhu, who rises from the post of apprentice clerk in the 
Government service by his talents, his good nature, and only a 
moderate exercise of bribery, to the position of a wealthy, respected, 
and exceedingly corpulent landowner. An innocent for all his 
worldly wisdom, he goes his likeable and pleasant way, haunted all the 
time by the one great love of his life, who died in child-birth. Mr. 
Beal is an author new to me: I found his book enchanting. 

L. A. G. STRONG 
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YOUR 


GOOD TURN 


* Old People 
* Young People 
* Distressed Gentlewomen 
* Mother & Baby Homes 
* Fresh Air Holiday Homes 
*x Evangelistic Work, etc., etc. 


Your help is more than ever 
essential, these days, in order 
to maintain the many 


branches of our work 
SHURGHARMY 


Gifts welcomed by The Rev. E. Wilson Carlile, 
Chief Secretary, The Church Army, 
55 Bryanston Street, London, W.1 
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Gain time=$ 
save money 


js . m BUSINESS TRIPS 






When your business involves a number of calls at 
scattered places it is a good idea to plan your operations from a suit- 
able base—cither Paris or one of the large provincial centres—thence 
making one-day or 24-hour trips by train. For instance:— 

ONE-DAY TRIPS You can leave in the SELF-DRIVE CARS a further saving 


morning, travel from 350 to 500 Km., have of time can be effected if you make 
several hours in which to conduct your 
business and return, the same evening, in 
comfort. Examples: One-day return trips service, available in eighty-three 
from PARIS include La Rochelle, Lyon, towns. Charge: 1,950 fr. per day for a 
Antwerp or Sarrebruck. maximum of 60 Km. per day; over 60 


24-HOUR TRIPS You can leave in the | ®™ Per day— 
evening, travel from 500-600 Km., stay i4fr. per Km, 
the night at an hotel, devote most of the 
following day to your affairs and return to 
your headquarters that night. Examples: 
24-hours Return Trips from PARIS 
include ~~ Grenoble, St. Nazaire 


suey FRENCH RAILWAYS 


Information, tickets and reservations from any good Travel Agent or 
French Railways Ltd., 179 Piccadilly, London, W.1. 
Cvs-96 


~ 


use of French Railways self-drive car 











A Good Return for your money 





4 DEPOSIT SHARE 
” Society paying income tax—calculated 
half-yearly. 


No expenses on investment or withdrawal. 
Write for full particulars. 


GRAYS BUILDING SOCIETY 


Estp, 1880 : 
22, NEW ROAD, GRAYS, ESSEX 
Branch Offices—31, Linton Road, B irking, Ess¢ 
and 4, Wheeler G ate, Nottingham (Mr, C, O. Day) 
Assets—{2,000,000 Reserves—{76,000 S 
—CJelololololololelolelelelelelelel® 

















An Irish Coxswain 


Is your wireless set 
WATERPROOF? 
The lifeboatman’s MUST be 


and that adds to its cost. You can 
help the lifeboat Service to main- 
tain its efficiency by sending a 
contribution, however small, to 


ROYAL NATIONAL LIFE-BOAT INSTITUTION 


42, GROSVENOR GARDENS, LONDON, S.W.1 


Treasurer: Secretary: 
His Grace The Duke of Northumberland, Col. A. D. Burnett gk 
O.8.€., M.C., T.D., M.A. 











SHAFTESBURY HOMES 
& ARETHUSA 
TRAINING SHIP 


PATRON H.M. THE QUEEN 


40,000 children from disrup- 
ted homes have passed 
through these gates since 1843 
but rising costs have forced 
the closing of two of our 
homes. How long we can 
continue depends on you. We 
are not nationalised nor sub- 
sidised and our work is as 
vital as ever, it would be a 
tragedy to shut the gates; 


please help us ! 











Help usto Keap the gates open 


Send a donation to the Secretary, 
SHAFTESBURY HOMES & ‘ARETHUSA’ TRAINING SHIP 
164, SHAFTESBURY AVENUE, LONDON, W.C.2 


















Britain in the World Economy. By Sir Dennis 
H. Robertson. (Allen & Unwin. 7s. 6d.) 


SPEAKING in 1947 to the British Association, 
Sir Dennis Robertson remarked that ** what 
are politely called ‘balance of payment 
difficulties’ do not necessarily drop like 
murrain from heaven, but that any nation 
which gives its mind to it can create them 
for itself in half an hour with the aid of the 
printing press and a strong trade union 
movement.” This remark, quoted in his new 
book, is characteristic both in its trenchancy 
and in the attitude to Britain’s economic 
difficulties which it implies. In the four 
chapters of Britain in the World Econom) 

Originally four lectures delivered at the 
University of Virginia—Sir Dennis gives a 
beautifully lucid account of the mess we are 
in and how we got there, together with some 
indications of the kinds of things that we 
might be doing to get ourselves out of it. 
It is an account in which the classic, rather 
bleak detachment of the economic mandarin 
is occasionally mitigated by tartness or, as 
in the discussion of tariffs, warmed by a note 
of persuasion addressed to his American 
audience. This is a book for laymen, but 
Sir Dennis does not ‘talk down,’ so that 
into what the publishers describe as “a 
modest little volume” he manages to pack a 
great deal of information, and thought, on 
such subjects as capital equipment, exports, 
imports, the economic situation of the 
sterling area, and discrimination. The 
modest littke volume might be described as 
a brief Olympian survey. J.D.S. 


Second Supplement to the World’s Encyclo- 
paedia of Recorded Music, 1951-2. Com- 
piled by F. F. Clough and G. J. Cuming. 
(S dgwick and Jickson. 50s.) 


THis last instalment of  discographical 
research and scientific book-keeping is full 
of valuable information and states clearly 
the ever-increasing problems of those who 
would keep pace with the complexities of 
cataloguing the floods of records which now 
pour from the gramophone companies. It 
is excellently printed and comparatively easy 
to use. M. C. 


The World of Van Gogh. Photographed by 
Emmy Andriesse. (Simpkin Marshall. 25s.) 


THis book of photographs by Emmy 
Andriesse sets out to show the true back- 
grouna to the last two and a half years of 
Van Gogh's life—not merely to document 
the subjects he painted tut “‘to place the 
all-important central figure in his no less 
important setting.”” The photographer died 
tragically at the age of thirty-nine early last 
year, leaving her full plan incomplete: the 
Arles, St. Remy and Auvers settings are 
explored but not, as she had hoped, in any 
detail, the earlier Nuenen and Borinage 
periods The artist's life is briefly and 
gracefully outlined by W. Jos de Gruyter 
and the evocative insight of the photographs 
is established wherever possible by extracts 
from Van Gogh's letters. Perhaps the 
absence of colour makes it all a little unreal, 
for Vincent threw himself at the sun like a 
moth at a candle. Perhaps it is the personal 
nature of the collection which, in some 
respects, weakens it, for many facets of 
Van Gogh's Arles—the Yellow House in 
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OTHER RECENT BOOKS 


the Place Lamartine, the Trinquetaille 
bridge and so on—did not survive the war 
and could not be photographed. At all 
events, though there are many beautiful 
pictures in this book, they often failed to 
give one reader the shock of recognition that 
the places themselves can scarcely fail to do. 
The book is an interesting experiment how- 
ever, and a happy example of trilingual lay- 
out by the talented Dutch designer Dick 
Elffers, who was the photographer’s hus- 
band. M. H. M. 


Western Enterprise in Far Eastern Economic 
Development: China and Japan. By G. C. 
Allen and Audrey G. Donnithorne. 
(Allen & Unwin. 20s.) 

Introduction to the Economic History of China. 
By E. Stuart Kirby. (Allen & Unwin. 18s.) 

Despite the prejudice with which it is now 

widely viewed, the West has brought many 

good things to the East, among them new 
knowledge and new economic forms. Pro- 

fessor Allen and Miss Donnithorne—in a 

volume to be followed by a similar study of 

Malaya and Indonesia—trace the course in 

China and Japan of the Western enterprise 

upon which much of the modern economic 

life of both countries has been built. Pro- 
fessor Kirby, whose exceptional linguistic 
cquipment includes fluent reading know- 
kdge of Chinese and Japanese, sketches the 
main social and economic characteristics 
of the principal periods of Chinese history, 
takes his readers into the almost unknown 
world of serious Chinese thought during 
the critical 1930s, and exposes some of the 
nonsense which results from the crude—and 
largely propagandistic—application of Marx- 
ist categories to a totally different Chinese 
development. J.M. 


N.-W. Europe, 1944-5. 
(H.M.S.O. 10s. 6d.) 


Tuis book is one of a series of short histories 
of the Second World War, written at the 
request of H.M. Government for the benefit 
of the general reader, pending the produc- 
tion of the official histories. It outlines the 
principal movements and actions of the 
campaign from the landings in Normandy 
to the final sweep through Germany, with 
the achievement of Field-Marshal Mont- 
gomery and the 2Ist Army Group as the 
central theme. Caen, the Falaise gap, 
Arnhem, the Rundstedt offensive and the 
crossings of the Rhine all fit into their 
places in the pattern. The author discusses 
the plans, decisions and differences of 
opinion among the senior commanders. He 
takes trouble to soften any suggestions of 
criticism and ends with personal eulogies 
which glow equally for all. 

In condensing so great a story it must 
have been difficult for him to decide what 
to leave out, especially when writing for so 
nebulous a creature—a sort of unidenti- 
fiable displaced person in the world of books 

as the ‘general reader.’ His method is 
descriptive rather than instructive and the 
reader who has lived through, or on the 
verge of, six years of drama may find some 
of the narrative rather highly coloured. 
The selected battle episodes are vividly 
described, but the author might, with 
advantage, have used more of the simplest 


By John North. 
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of his own language and fewer quotatiog 
marks, which sometimes enclose obscure 
or unimportant phrases. He presents a 
fair picture of the campaign, which should 
be of wide general interest. G. M. 0. D, 


Pio Nono: A Study in European Politics and 
Religion in the Nineteenth Century. By 
= E. Y. Hales. (Eyre and Spottiswoode, 
25s.) 

Pio Nono was Pope for thirty-two years 

and this book is an attempt to defend his 

policies during this long pontificate, in both 
spiritual and political matters. The very 
vastness of this subject has imposed strict 
limitations on Mr. Hales; nor can anything 
definitive be written about Pius IX until the 

Vatican archives are accessible. Nevertheless 

it would have been better to have attempted 

more than a justification; it does not really 
matter whether one approves of the Roman 

Republic or approves of the Pope’s actions, 

What matters is that one should try to 

understand and explain the events of 1848, 

and this Mr. Hales does not do. He does 

increase our understanding of Pius himself, 
and corrects the generally accepted views ona 
number of matters, such as the Syllabus of 

Errors (1864), where he shows its close 

connection with Italian politics. But by 

concentrating too much on the Pope, and 
by trying to defend him at every step, many 
important matters are too easily dismissed, 

The struggle between the Church and much 

of society can only be explained by going 

beyond the Pope as an individual, and 
examining the various forces in European 
history which, as much as the Pope himself, 
helped to make the modern Papacy. D.4J. 


Mumps, Measles and Mosaics. By Kenneth 
M. Smith and Roy Markham. (Collins: 
a New Naturalist Special Volume. 18s.) 


Tuis is a book about viruses and the diseases 
they cause. One of its authors, Dr. Smith, is 
a world authority on the subject; Dr. 
Markham is one of his co-workers at 
Cambridge. Mysterious and malign, on the 
fringes of the beginnings of life, behaving 
partly like chemicals and partly like organ- 
isms, viruses play an all-too-important part 
in human economy and the balance of 
nature. Infantile paralysis, influenza and 
foot-and-mouth are some of the more 
dangerous animal diseases they cause; 
among plants they are equally noxious and 
widespread. One of several potato viruses, 
for example, causes annual world losses 
of at least 800 million bushels. 

It is only about sixty years since the 
existence of viruses was proved; and only 
during the last thirty years, with the develop- 
ment of the electron microscope and 
special biochemical techniques, has real 
knowledge of their nature been accumulated. 
Not the least fascinating part of the book 
recounts these scientific detections and 
deductions. Inevitably technical but (apart 
from some careless punctuation) readily 
understandable, the book will give the 
intelligent layman a clear idea of the nature 
and menace of viruses. There are a number 
of illustrations, including some of the 
best electron micrographs | have seen. 

A. 3. U. 
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FINANCE AND INVESTMENT 


By NICHOLAS DAVENPORT 


Tue Treasury decision to re-open the gold 
bullion market in London does not bring a 
resident of the sterling area any nearer to 
his old liberty to buy gold. Nor is it a step 
towards convertibility of the pound. While 
they are delighted that at last they can deal 
in gold for non-residents of the sterling area 
the bullion merchants have good cause to 
complain that they had been deprived of an 
innocent and harmless agency business far 
too long. They have always had the best 
facilities in the world for assaying, refining 
and handling gold but they have been 
senselessly deprived all these years of the 
commissions on dealing in foreign-owned 
gold on which they could have earned good 
profits for themselves and the nation. 
Indeed, if they had been free to act as 
bullion agents when the gold-hoarding 
demand was at its peak they would have 
made a “killing.” In 1949 the price of 
“free” gold was forced up to $53 an ounce 
and in the years that followed more than 
half the world’s entire output of new gold 
(or, say, 14 million ounces) came on the 
free markets to satisfy the hoarders’ greed 
or desire for security. As new supplies came 
forward—the South African producers were 
then allowed to sell 40 per cent. of their out- 
put “commercially”—the price of gold fell 
until by the end of 1951 it had reached $38 
an ounce. It sank gradually to $364 until 
October, 1953, when Russia suddenly flung 
gold on the free market—in all about two 
million ounces—to pay for her imports of 
consumer goods. This forced the price 
down to the American Treasury rate of 
$35 an ounce. Hoarding in the meantime 
had dropped. So the London Market re- 
opens to find the hoarding business in the 
doldrums. When the representatives of the 
six bullion firms met on Monday it did not 
take them ten minutes to agree on 248s. 6d. 
an ounce, which is equal to a few cents 
under $35, 


South Africa and the Gold Bullion Market 

The Treasury has made some amends for 
its past mistakes by easing the exchange 
machinery for gold dealings. Foreigners 
selling gold in London will receive“ registered 
Sterling.” Foreigners buying gold will pay 
either in American or Canadian account 
Sterling or in “registered sterling.” Thus, a 
Frenchman who has hoarded gold abroad 
can sell in London with the knowledge that 
he can buy back without any exchange diffi- 
culty. (He is, of course, not likely to be 
tempted to sell unless and until America 
raises her Treasury price for gold.) The 
London gold market can therefore compete 
with the free markets abroad on _ better 
terms than the bullion houses had antici- 
pated. It cannot hope to do business with 
the Russians because Moscow sells her gold 
abroad in order to obtain cheap sterling, 
but it can look forward to dealing with 
South Africa and other gold producers who 
will find the expenses of the better organ- 


ised market in London lower than those of 


the free markets overseas. Mr. Havenga has 
Just stated that the South African mines will 
revert to their pre-war practice of selling 
their entire output (nearly 12 million ounces) 
to the South African Reserve Bank and that 
the Bank will sell a “substantial” portion on 


the new London Market. (The loss of the 
gold premium leaves him no option and he 
is obliged to sell at least 4 million ounces, 
or its equivalent in dollars, to the U.K. each 
year.) But he did not explain who would be 
**substantial” buyers ifthe hoarders remained 
shy. Fortunately there is always the 
American Treasury to fall back on. It is 
possible that there is more to it than that. 
As South Africa is part of the Western 
defence system America is presumably inter- 
ested in preserving her economy. But the 
loss of the gold premium is serious enough 
for South African producers and | hope no 
investor bought gold shares on Mr. 
Havenga’s disingenuous remarks about his 
plans for the new bullion market. 
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New Sterling Simplification 

The Treasury added to its good work for 
the bullion market by simplifying its foreign 
exchange control. It abolished the distinc- 
tions between “transferable account” ster- 
ling and “bilateral account” sterling. Trans- 
ferable sterling now becomes available for 
the settlement of all transactions (cap.tal or 
non-capital) between non-dollar, non-ster- 
ling countries. So the fifty-seven varieties of 
sterling have been reduced to three— 
American or Canadian account (fully con- 
vertible), transferable account (now quoted 
at a free rate just below official parity) and 
the “‘registered sterling’. (This is not to 
ment:on security sterling which is another 
story.) By and large, this exchange simpli- 
fication and the new gold bullion market 
will together help the export trade of the 
country and enlarge the importance of 
London as an international centre for trade 
and finance. They were both overdue. 


Company Notes 
By CUSTOS 


A Pre-BupGet quiet has fallen upon the 
stock markets and the easier trend which is 
noticeable in some sections of industriai 
shares suggests that if the Budget does not 
do something to help industrial investment, 
that is, if it does not satisfy the expectations 
of the bulls, there will be quite a set-back. 
It is unwise to speculate upon a Chancellor’s 
intentions but there is market talk of some 
reduction in three taxes—beer, petrol and 
entertainments. Tobacco is ruled out 
because the Government cam hardly en- 
courage smoking in view of the cancer scare. 
Beer, I suppose, is just a possibility because a 
lower tax might swell the Revenue. To 
encourage more motoring on over-crowded 
roads is most unlikely. Entertainments 
tax relief is perhaps more than a possibility 
for the Chancellor has received a deputation 
of harassed film exhibitors, whose cinema 
takings continue to decline, and has prom- 
ised to “look into it.”’ For the investor to 
buy WHITBREAD for the beer chance and 
SHELL for the petrol is not really a gamble, 
for these shares are outstandingly good long- 
term investments, as I have argued before, 
but it would be more of a speculation to 
buy ASSOCIATED BRITISH CINEMA 5s. shares 
at 9s. 6d. to yield 10.4 per cent. on dividends 
of 20 per cent. which were last covered 1.4 
times. The fact that the shares have risen 
from 7s. 6d. this year suggests that some 
speculators have already been thinking 
hopefully of Mr. Butler’s despatch box. 
= * ‘ 
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THE FORD MOTOR earnings for 1953 were 
excellent. Comparison with 1952 is difficult 
because 1953 included only six months’ 
earnings of Briggs Motor Bodies, but at 
£7.6 millions net profits have clearly made a 
big advance on 1952 when Ford earned 
£4.1 millions and Briggs £939,000. The 
success of the four new car models, not to 
mention that of the new diesel tractor, 
contributed to these splendid results. The 
number of vehicles sold rose by 40 per cent. 
from 165,000 to 234,000. The Excess Profits 
Levy took no less than £2.7 millions which 
is equivalent to a 26 per cent. dividend on 
the ordinary capital. The dividend of 12 per 
cent. is payable on an ordinary capital 
increased by the 100 per cent. free bonus 
and by the new shares issued for the pur- 
chase of Briggs. It compares with the 


equivalent of 74 per cent. paid in the 
previous year. Earnings covered this divi- 
dend 3.8 times or nearly six times excluding 
E.P.L. The shares have risen on good invest- 
ment buying to 44s. 9d. at which price they 
yield nearly 5.7 per cent. This is no higher 
than it should be for a motor share in view 
of the increasing competition in the export 
trade, but with earnings of 71 per cent. there 
is scope for an increase in dividends in the 
current year. It is interesting for all of us 
interested in the new relations between 
company proprietors (the equity holders) 
and their employees, that the management 
is paying a bonus of £10 (subject to tax) to 
every worker with not less than six months 
service to mark this bumper year, 
” » * 


LAPORTE INDUSTRIES LTD. is a London firm 
of fine chemical manufacturers. Its products 
include peroxide of hydrogen, various 
barium compounds, sodium sulphide, soap 
powders, detergents, laundry requisites, and 
it supplies the paint industry with titanium 
through its wholly-owned subsidiary National 
Titanium Pigments. Its trading year ends in 
March and for 1952-53 it felt the 1952 
industrial recession severely enough for 
its earnings to drop from 34 per cent. to 
233 per cent. However by the end of 1952 
it had pulled out of that set-back and in 
October, 1953, it reported that recovery 
was sufficient to ensure higher net profits for 
the year ending March, 1954. The interim 
dividend was raised from 2} per cent. to 
5 per cent., with no guarantee that the total 
distribution would be larger, but the market 
expects that the final will be raised from 9} 
per cent. to at least 10 per cent. or possibly 
12 per cent. The 5s. shares at 14s. 6d. would 
yield only 4} per cent. on the previous year’s 
dividend of 124 per cent. but 6} per cent. 
taking the mean of the market anticipations. 
As regards assets, the amount available for 
the equity after allowing for the debenture 
stock and small preference issue was £3.1 
millions or 10s. 9d. per 5s. share. The 
financial position is strong and the revenue 
reserves and carry-forward amount to nearly 
Ss. a share. The last share bonus was 100 
per cent. in September, 1949, The final 
dividend is paid in May. Altogether the 
shares have interesting long-term  possi- 
bilities. 
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THE BOWATER ORGANISATION 





A, THE ANNUAL GENERAL MeetinGc of The Bowater 
Paper Corporation held at Sittingbourne, Kent, on the 
18th March, 1954 attended by a record number of 
shareholders who subsequently toured the Kemsley Mills 
—the Chairman, Sir Eric Vansittart Bowater, reviewed 
the affairs of the Organisation 


Commenting that the Accounts of the Corporation and 
its subsidiaries disclosed a very strong financial position, 
Sir Eric said it might perhaps be thought by some that the 
proposals with regard to an Ordinary dividend were lack- 
ing in generosity, but in continuing the established con- 
servative policy in this connection regard had been had 
amongst other considerations for the outstanding Options 
for a further 1,800,000 Ordinary Shares exercisable by 
May 3lst of this year, for the necessity of maintaining 
the many plants to an entirely up-to-date and competitive 
level, and on this occasion the alteration of the date to 
which the accounts are made up, which would now coincide 
with the calendar year 


Although not previously the practice to pay interim 
dividends, in view of the current financial period now 
being extended to 15 months it would be the intention on 
this occasion to pay an interim dividend during the latter 
part of this year, provided the earnings at the relative time 
justify that course. The continuance or otherwise of ; ay- 
ing interim dividends thereafter would be considered in the 
light of the then prevailing circumstances and conditions. 





Sir Eric also announced that subject to the consent of 
the authorities it would be proposed, after completion of 
the forthcoming issue of new capital under option, to 
distribute to shareholders by way of a scrip dividend some 
part of the now very substantial reserves of the Corpora- 
tion on the basis of one new £1 Ordinary Share for every 
£3 Ordinary Stock then held. 

In the maintenance of a leading position in the industry, 
the organisation had, in the years since the end of the war, 
spent or would be spending on development and expan- 
sion throughout the world approximately £45 million, of 
which only some £24 million had been provided by the 
issue of new capital — mainly in respect of the new mills 
in Tennessee which would come into operation in May 
next—and the balance of this expenditure had been or, it 
is expected, would be provided out of the Organisation’s 
own resources 

he Organisation as a whole entered the new year with 
full order books; indeed the production of all its mills, 
including the new mills in the United States, had been 
sold for some long time ahead, most!y under long term 
contracts. Prices for both finished products and raw 
materials would seem to have reached a reasonable degree 
of stability, whilst preliminary figures in respect of the 
current financial year show their earnings to have been 
maintained at a reasonable level, and if these conditions 
continue, as they well may, the Organisation might justi- 
fiably look to the future with some confidence. 





The Bowater Paper Corporation Ltd and Subsidiary Companies 


Summary of Profits for the year ended 30th September 1953 


1982 


CONSOLIDATED PROFITS after deducting depreciation 
and interest on Loan Capital of overseas subsidiaries but 


before charging taxation 
DEALT WITH AS FOLLOWS 


4,974,150 


3,017,114 60.7% 
RETAINED BY 


220,485 > Parent Corporation . F 376,084 
1,136,418 eo Subsidiary companies . A 1,852,988 
g 2,229,072 35.3% 
52,887 my 4 Interest on Loan Capital of the Corporation (net) ‘ ° 213,002 3.4% 
Dividends (net) 
263,746 ay 4 on Preference Capital of the Corporation and subsidiaries . 271,543 4.3% 
283,500 $.7% on Ordinary Capital of the Corporation . ° ° ° 316,800 5.0% 


£4,974,150 


Taxation (including overseas taxation) ° ° ° ° 


6,314,926 


3,284,509 §2.0° 


£6,314,926 


Summary of Net Assets as at 30th September 1953 


1952 
é 


23,212,002 Trustees 


£37,287,711 


FIXED ASSETS including Investments and funds in hands of 


£ £ 


35,631,955 


31,421,392 CURRENT ASSETS , , ° ° ° ° ° 30,355,870 

17,345,683 Less: Current Liabilities and Provisions , . . : ° 13,600,626 
14,075,709 16,755,244 
£37,287,711 £52,387,199 

REPRESENTED BY 

6,400,000 Preference and Ordinary Capital of the Corporation . ‘ ° 6,400,000 
5,730,123 Preference Capital of subsidiary companies ° ‘ e ° 5,782,410 
1,825,129 Capital Reserves. ; ‘ m ° a ° 2,375,570 
1,244,935 Sterling Exchange Conversion Account P ° ° 1,349,687 
8,530,395 Revenue Reserves and undistributed Profits e ° ° . 10,177,854 
547,260 Reserves for future Income Tax ° ° ° e ° ° 1,357,500 
24,277 842 27,443,021 
10,106,363 Loan Capital—secured , ° . e ° ° e 17,036,358 
2,903,506 Unsecured Notes and Loan Stock ° ° ° ° ° e 7,907,820 
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COMPANY ME ETINGS 
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THE UNITED STEEL COMPANIES 


Reversion to Private Ownership 











Tue 35th annual general meeting of The 
United Steel] Companies Limited will be held 
on March 29 in London. 

The following are extracts from the state- 
ment of the chairman, Sir Walter Benton 
Jones, Bt., circulated to shareholders: 

The reversion to private ownership makes 
this 35th annual meeting an historic event. 
The Iron and Steel Act, 1953, transferred on 
July 13, 1953, all the securities of iron and 
stee! undertakings held by the Iron and Steel 
Corporation of Great Britain to a new body 
called the Iron and Steel Holding and Realisa- 
tion Agency. It is the duty of the Agency to 
restore all these undertakings to private owner- 


ship. Since the accounts were closed on 
October 1953, our company has been so 
restored. It was among the very first to be 
restored 

The Ordinary shares. and with them the 
yoting power, are now all in private owner- 
ship. Both classes of Preference shares and 
the Debentures are still in the ownership of 
the Agenc 

The most interesting feature of the com- 
pany’s affairs is the development since 1935, 
nineteen years ago. There would have been 
considerable development in the = ordinary 
course, t rapid growth in the demand for 
steel has* called for large extensions 

It is perhaps not generally appreciated that 
until! 1936 steel production in the United 
Kingdom had never exceeded 10 million tons 
In 1953 it was 17,609,000 tons, which is three- 
fourths we than in 1936. This bare state- 


ment of the increase in production of crude 
steel is only part of the picture. Raw materials 
and every stage of operations up to the 
finished products have been correspondingly 


expanded. Our works have taken part in this 
expansior 
SPECIAL FEATURES 
The name of our company tells you that 


we are makers of steel, but | would like you 
to know more than this. There are four main 
and special features about our company. First, 
our operations have been rationalised, that is 
to say, each works specialises in different pro- 
ducts. Secondly, by far the greater part of our 


iron ore comes from quarries and mines at 
home which we own and work ourselves. And 
although we no longer own coal mines we 
make nearly all the coke used at our own 


iron works, and in making it we provide very 
large quantities of a variety of products which 
result from the carbonisation of coal. Thirdly, 
we are one of the largest makers of alloy 
steel. that is special high class steel, including 
stainless steel. Fourthly, we make a large 
variety of products. 

Our company has a number of works and 
among them they turn out many varieties of 
products, some large and heavy, some small 
and light and some very small, e.g., wire much 
thinner than a hair. It also recovers and turns 
into useful channels many products which 


are neither iron nor steel but which arise out 
of the process of making iron and steel, in- 
cluding the making of coke. Apart altogether 
from steelmaking we own and operate large 
engineering works. 

In the long view the demand for steel will 


continue to grow Steel must remain the 


most important material in the world, if for 
no other reason than that the raw material 
from which it is made, iron ore, is one of 
the commonest and the most easily smelted 
of all the metallurgical ores. So far as our 
company is concerned, we believe our plant 
and our resources are in good shape, but we 


Shall continue to follow a policy of improve- 
ment and development 


MARCH 


TEMPERANCE PERMANENT 
BUILDING SOCIETY 


26, 





Mr. Cyril W. Black on Society’s Progress 





Tue 100th annual meeting of the Temperance 
Permanent Building Society was held on 
Thursday, March 18th, at the Caxton Hall, 
London. 


A CENTURY OF SERVICE 


Mr. Cyril W. Black, J.P., M.P., F.R.L.C.S., 
chairman of the Society, in the course of his 
speech, said:—Vast changes have occurred in 
the life of the nation since William Shaen 
and his friends laid the foundations of the 
Society a century ago. Great as was their 
vision, they could hardly have conceived of 
the social progress that has taken place during 
this period, nor realised the extent to which 
the development of the Building Society 
Movement has assisted in raising the standard 
of living in this country, Not only have the 
conditions in housing improved to a remark- 
able degree, but the seeds then sown of 
independence, of self-help and of thrift have 
borne fruit, the value of which it is impossible 
to estimate. 


Our Society has played a worthy part in 
this progress and we are proud to be able to 
claim that during the whole of this long and 
eventful period no one has ever lost a single 
penny as a result of investing in the Society 

ASSETS EXCEED £30,000,000 
The year 1953 has been another one of 


modest expansion and, in the main, of con- 
I Ihe emphasis has been upon 
strength rather than size. The total assets at 
December 31st last reached the record figure 
of £30,437,950, an increase during the year of 
£1,.231,104, The amount standing to the 
credit of shareholders and depositors was 
£28,331,093, an increase of £1,088,097. 

The development of our business makes 
it possible for us to continue to receive invest- 
ments in either shares or deposits. Investments 
in the Society have the very great advantage 
of involving no expense either on investment 
or withdrawal; they can be realised at short 
notice and without fear of depreciation, the 
rates of interest are generous, and the security 
afforded unsurpassed. 


The total amount advanced during the year 
was £3,475,540, of which approximately 77 
per cent. was in respect of mortgages where 
the advance did not exceed £2,000. The great 
bulk of our mortgage business is in respect 
of small properties, for which there is a ready 
demand, and which are not subject to 
excessive fluctuations in value, 


solidation. 


RESERVES AND LIQUIDITY 


Appropriations have been made of 
£90,000 to General Reserve Account, and 
£19,000 to Contingency Account, thereby 


raising the total of these accounts and the 
balance of profit carried forward to £1,750,106 

more than 6 per cent, of the aggregate 
share and deposit capital. Cash and invest- 
ments at the end of the year exceeded 
£4.000,000, representing a very satisfactory 
degree of liquidity 


PERSONAL SAVINGS AND 
HOME-OWNERSHIP 


We are now in a period in which house 
building everywhere has undergone a great 
impetus. Public attention is increasingly 
focused upon the problem as to what is the 
proper balance between local authority houses 
with subsidised rents and private enterprise 
houses which are built without subsidy and 
are usually offered for sale. Local authority 
houses are in many cases being occupied by 
families who could well afford to buy their 
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homes, and whose rents are being subsidised 
by taxpayers and ratepayers who are much 
less well off than they are. Every new local 
authority house carries a minimum subsidy 
of about £35 per annum for 60 years—more 
than £2,000 per house to be. provided out of 
the public purse 


Surely the time has come when the 
Government should ensure, as far as possible, 
that tenancies of council houses are only 
Offered to families who really need them, and 
that, at the same time, increased facilities 
are made available for house purchase. A 
necessary step which the Government should 
take is to introduce a system of guarantees 
whereby credit-worthy families can purchase 
their homes with much smaller cash deposits 
than are at present required. the necessary 
mortgages being granted by the building 
societies, the excess over the normal loan 
limits being guaranteed by the Government 
and Local Authorities. Such a scheme. which, 
incidentally, | have been advocating for a 
number of years past, is now being discussed 


between the Government and the Building 
Society Movement. I hope that before we 
meet again in Annual Meeting the scheme 
will have been launched. and many more 
families will, in consequence, have benefited 
by having the undoubted advantages of 
home-ownership brought within their reach 

In any event, the facilities offered by 


building societies for savings and investment 
nd for the promotion of home-ownership are 


needed today. perhaps even more than in the 
days when the foundations of our Society 
were laid. Personal savings serve a national 
purpose of paramount importance, and in 


encouraging the habit of regular thrift we 
render a service not only to the individual but 
to the whole community. 

With pride in the achievements of the past, 
we face the future with confidence, ready to 
contribute in still measure to the 
social progress and prosperity of the nation. 


greater 


The report and statement of accounts were 


adopted 
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THe Attorney-General has obtained leave to 
bring in a bill for the suppression of gaming- 
houses. He described how the law at present 
is defeated by the difficulty of obtaining 
evidence The bill proposes to make 
it a substantial offence to take means for the 
purpose of preventing the entrance of legally- 
authorised officers; to empower the Magis- 
trates to assume that a house in which cards, 
dice, or other gaming implements are found, 
is a gaming-house; and to cast the burden of 
disproving the assumption on the defendants. 
He also proposed to enable a Magistrate to 
select, from persons arrested in these houses, 
those who should be prosecuted and those 
who should be admitted as witnesses; and 
further, that the giving of fictitious names 
and addresses should be an offence in itself 


* * * 


Can you put down gaming-houses, if the 
police cannot do it? Austrian methods fail 
more obviously in St. James’s than they do in 


Venice. But less alarming approaches might 
be much more formidable and effectual in 
reality. If, for example, besides obliging 


young men to avow their names, gambling 
creditors were unable to enforce debts of any 
kind, or if the landlord were unable to enforce 
his rent, it would be difficult to find men with 
sufficient courage to be gamblers, gaming- 
house keepers, or landlords of gaming-house 
keepers, 
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Chambers’s 
New Version, is recommended for Crosswords 











Twentieth Century Dictionary, 








7 7 3 rs . 7 3S )Two prizes are 
awarded each 
week —a_ book 
token for one 

ry 0 guinea and a 
copy of the 

4 De Luxe edition 
of Chambers's 

72 3 Twentieth Cen- 
tury Dictionary. 

+ These will be 

awarded to the 

1S senders of the 
first two correct 

6 " solutions opened 
after noon on 

9 20 Tuesday week, 
April 6th, 

a 22 and addressed. 

Crossword 775 

3 14 99 Gower St., 
London, W.C.1 

25 Solution must 
be on the form 

5 27 here printed. The 
solution and the 
names of the 
winners will be 

&) a9 published in the 
following issue. 

Across 11. Montgomeryshire’s Harlow? (7.) 

1. Evidently Poe could have had no > se cove Cs Gees CY 

, ' : 16. Less change about the blow. (8.) 

interest in this muscle producer. (8.) 17. “I am nothing if not ——— ” (Shake 

8. While waiting for Amber? (3, 3.) ” peare). (8.) wiles : 7 

%. ken the sylvan god so well-dressed? 49 uve in reverse in rigorous fashion 

10. How to march conversely. (4, 2.) 20. The solution was found in a travelling 

12. This dish seems likely to upset one student's beard. (7.) 

(6.) . 
13. It happens before one has had a bite - er ee SS ae oy ee 
- 4 oa iste 22. Team in like measure. (6.) 

A nl on * "on 4) y 25. Classical turncoat. (4.) 

ts consu ,) s t by n 

— So a * *" Solution to Crossword No. 773 

23. The dream kine never were. (8.) BIR NPTIO 

24. Dear Roman stage character. (6.) 

6 SA Omen MUR 

27. Senex (&.) 

28. Drama in the ship. (€ 1} iH 

29. A tart for the delegates 8 

Down 
1. It sinks, and I am ready 
Landor) (6.) 

% S fent truth in the household. (€ 

3. Slayer of Grendel. (7.) 

4 Hu smocks are bloomers. (4 

6. Give it a name. (7) 

9. Peari, Sir (anag.). (8) 

6. Is this what Laertes was in t 

lend (8) 
Solution will be published on April 9th. 

The winners of Spectator Crossword No. 773 are as follows: First prize to Mr. B, T 

SouTHea 41 Malvern Road, Orpington, Kent, and second prize to Mr. J. C. Turner, 

$12 Pinner Road, North Harrow, Middlesex 
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CLARENCE 


EQUAL ‘TO A TAXABLE 
MONTHLY INCOME OF £18-18-9 


No small part of the pleasure of receiving your Cheltenham 
and Gloucester dividends is due to the knowledge that 
income tax has been paid for, you: 24% interest on the 
maximum holding is equal to a monthly income of £18.18.9 
before paying income tax at the standard rate. Sénd today 
for our investment brochure. 


CHELT ENHAM 
pe 


J 444 







ASSETS RESERVES 


s 
#4 MiCAN, ry manace 


ST 


£85. GEN 





£1,400,000 


“CHELTEN HAN 
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Classified advertisements must be 
prepaid. 3s. per line. Line averages 
32 letters. Minimum 2 lines. Box 


Numbers Is. extra. Classified 
Advertisement Dept., Spectator, 
99 Gower Street, London, W.C.1. 


Telephone EUSton 3221 (5 eum 
























PERSONAL 
A CHURCH with a place for Reason 
Information about Unitarianism Please 
send stamp.—S., Secretary, Postal Mission, 
14 Gordon Square, W.C.1 
ALLWOOD’'S Carnation Cut Flowers. The 
ideal gift for a occasions Specially 
selected colo r mixed shades Direct 
from the largest growers in the world 
From 1 gn. to 5 , bon One quality 
only, the best i for ¢ ] 2 
Allwood Bros Ltd., 53 ‘es wards 
Sussex "Phone Wi vels field Green 
ARE YOU SINGLE ? able introdu 
tions confidentially arrang Free Details 
from—Marijorie Moore (Dept 8) 392 
Strand, Londor w.c 
BAKER ST. School of Danci ng (97). Priv 
| lessons/classes Ballrm. dancg. WEL. 4841 

BE TALLER, ADHITE ” men's st in- 

ir free: € ye 


, (ts) 





Detail 
147 t 





books in t 











are finely bound it 
books with le i b 
1850, collections $ ig 

jects, and all standa rk ui 
—Frank Sayers, Lowther Books, 14 William 
IVth Street, W.C.2 TEMple Bar 9243 
BRITISH eee SOCIETY, 231 
Baker Street Founded 1940 
Members everywhere writ e for particulars 
CANCER PATIENT. 54096. Young woman 
(29), prospects poor. Husband out of work 
through looking after her and 2 small 
children. Needs extra clothing and domes- 
tic help Please help us to care f her 
(also hundreds of oth ad cases). National 
Society for Cancer R f, Dept G.7. 47 






















































Victoria Street, S.W.1 
CAREERS as Hotel EB peper-Recep- 
tionists Mana — Die n-Caterers 
Medical Ss r Successful postal 
courses. Br ch * Secretary, Southern 
Training College, Brighton, 6 
CONVERT COKE boile: GAS 
From £15 15 installed Leaflet L.W.T 
Ltd 170 R mond Road Twickenham 
POP. 3832 
COUNTRY PRODUCE Take Pot-Luck ’ 
for £1 ls. per year, and postage Stamp 
Country riend, Eidolon, Hill Top 
1 Sandown, Isle-ot-Wight 
DEATH DUTIES can be crippling—Plan t« 
reduce them 1! wr R. Cresswell 
392 Strand. London, W.C.2 
FEATHERBEDS and Hen Batteries, Cheap 
Food and Flu some of a wide ariety 
f topical ang i rmative ticl I 
current mber of The Farmer : 
of sanity in a crazy world. Whet Yr 
a townsman with a t lacn r a farmer 
with a featherbed it concerns you to 
Edited by Newman Turner, price 2s. 6d. a 
quarter, or 10s. a year post free, from Ferne 
Farm (S), Shattesbur Dorset 
HOTEL as ART SCHOOL Miss CONNIE 
WINN The Uplands, ALDEBURGH 
Suffolk resumes drawing and painting 
classes for HOTEL VISITORS during May 
INTRODUCTIONS arranged privately 
Clients everywhere Details free.—Mary 
Blair (Rm. 26), 147 Holborn, E.C.1 
ITALIAN (conversation-grammar) Ex- 
perienced Italian teacher Box 815C 
MANIPULATIVE TREATMENT for back- 
ache and spinal trouble Massage, Osteo- 
pathy, Relaxation-Therapy The Nerve 
Centre, 1 Bentin London, W.1, Tel 
WELbeck v¢ for brochure 
OPPORTUNITIES exist for  profitabl 
investment when stock markets are active 
Those interest ild read The Investors’ 
Chronicle ever Two issues will be 
sent free of ha nm application to 72 
Coleman Street, London, E.C.2 
PHOTOGRAPHY of your children in your 
home by pl rapher specialising in child 
portraiture Phone Hen Lewes, A.I.B.P 
ARPS at PARK 9896 
REINCARNATION AND ILLNESS Read 
“How to La at Iline*s by Dr N. Glas 
Based I f Steiner tea is. 3d 
from New wledge Books, 28 °8) Dean 
| Road, London, N.W.2 
8¢ OTSWOMAN 4¢ s J I 
wide intere w we 1e 
dents.—Box 812¢ 
|SET OF NEW Chambers’s Encyclopedia 
with world rvey for £50 o.n B 814C 
STRANGER ! PAUSE We may knock 
upon your joor —remember is The 
COMPANY MEMORIES, Bognor Regis 
Sussex 
——— = = 
CONTACT LENSES.—Wear these wonder 
lenses while pay for them Choose 
your own practitioner Details from 
The Contact Lenses Finance Co., Ltd., 4 
Reece Mews, South Kensington, S.W.7 





APPOINTMENTS VACANT 


The engagement of persons answering 
advertisements must be made ‘ae "y, 
Local Office of the Ministry of Labow er 
Scheduled Employment Agency if the one, 
cant is @ man aged 18-64 inclusive gp 

| woman aged 18-59 inclusive unless he ; 
she, = the raf the No is excepted oan 
e provisions of the 

Re provisions of tification of Vacam 


A PRODUCTION MANAGER 


is 
a London Publi required by 










her to handle 
a substantial programme of ‘Analicg ee 
gious literature (scholarly, rell. 
, popular) He would be 
most printers and binder 
an exclusive claim on ; 
printing-works Experier 













high standards of taste 
essential Minimum st 

with od prospects 

full de f ¢ 

treated i the 

Box 811C 

CARTONS Representat 
South ndon and sf e 
Minimum qualifications—kn 
sibilities and limi tation s < 
photo-lit ovedh at 
cartons; gt Stan 
in London 


unnecessar 
commission 
Pensionable 
Birmingham, 29 





EXHIBITIONS & LECTURES 
























BRIGHTON, ROY AL PAVILION The 
State Apart anc Kir Private 
Apartments witl Regency e and 
work of art Open daily 10 to 5 
cluding Sundays 
HEAL’S NEW DESIGNS 1954. Exhibitiog 
~ furniture, fabrics, arpets, ete 
by leading designer rth floor Heal 
and Son, 196 Tottenham Court Road, W.1, 
LEICESTER GALLERIES, Leicester Sq 
The John Nash and Claude Venard Exhibi. 
tions 10-5.30. Sats. 16-1 
a ge 17-18 Old Bond Street, 
PAUL SIGNAC (1863-1935) Pirs 
Exhibit! n in London Daily 10-5.30, Sat 
10-12.30. Until 15th April 
ROLAND, BROWSE & DELBANCO, 19 
Cork Street, W.1 ee s t Willis 
Nicholson and Desmond, L« Harmsworth, 
THE MATTHIESEN GALLERY: Paintings 
and drawings 5 Jankel Daily 
10-5.30, Sats. 10-1, until April 15th. 14 
New Bond Street, W.1 
Ww. G GILLIES | and John Maxwell and 
Steinler Tw youn Ek ng, 
NEW ‘BURLINGTON GALLERIES 
Burlington Street, W.1. Open til 
Mon Wed Fris. Sats. 10-6, Tues 
10-8 sion is. (to both exhibit 
WHISTLER An exhibition f Et 
Dry-Point & Lithographs Arts C 
Gallery 4 St James's Sq € 
Closes 27th March Fri Sat 
mission tree 
= == 
ENTERTAINMENTS 
IRVING. WHI 8657. 7.30, Grand Guignd 
(Ellen Pollock 10.30, Revue. Mems. 5 
= = 2 = === —_ 
MEETINGS 
ABBE PIERRE speaks at One rld—oy 
none Great Public Meeting Centr 
Hall, Westminster, on Tuesday, March 30t8 
at 7 p.m. (Doors open 6.30 p.m.) Spea 
kers include Rt Hon, Clement Davies, 
M.P., Henry Usborne, 1.5 Signore 
Chiesa Tibaldi (Italy I. J Pitman, M.P., 
A. A. Vondelin M P. (Holland), Prof, 
Hugo Osvald (Sweden). Chairman: Gilbert 
McAllister Admission free Reserved 
seats 5s. and 2s. 6d. fro 
Association for World 
Hampstead Lane, Highg 
Federal Union and C: 


Government 20 Bu 
Telephone TRAfalgar 


3 R’s 


REST 
RELAXATION and 
RECREATION 


under ideal conditions. 
SMEDLEY’S HYDRO 


MATLOCK, Derbyshire. 


The Booklct of Smediey’s will be gladly 
sent on application to—THE MANAGER 
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NOTEPAPER PRINTED with address, etc. 
Send 2jd. stamp for samples with typesheet 


enabling choice of style and type to meet 
your own taste.—S. Roy. 50 Audenshaw 
Rd., Audenshaw, Lancs. For all printing 
SHETLAND FAIRISLE bordered cardigans, 
lumber coats, soft lacy cpenent: jumpers, 
gans. 50s. shawis als ie ists 

Johnston s tland 





are 


Peter 





GARDENING 


“CALVERT” CLOCHE CARRIERS ise 








I Ke 
ve } e i teal k 
€ Ty n ‘ ato) 
] each Tyt B I 6d et 
R. Byham & ‘< Rickmansworth 


ACCOMMODATIO N 


ms toma WEST MORI AND Furnis»ed 








yom a\ nd of July 
permanent Peau- 
G i cent I r and 
Fishin ADI G 
pleby 
CORNWALL, POLPERRO. Furnished 
bungalow directly verlook 4 a. to let 
lst-15th May or at Sep 18 (Advt 
Mar. 19 inserted in Campbe 4 
Lower Road, Harrow 
COTTAGE, centre retired, friend village 
sunny open porn. Lon nee > bedrms 
bath & basin th. & A ain wate 
& elec, Adaptab! urden 1.500 {hold 
Mackenzie Dalwood, nmr, Axmin_ter 
EDINBURGH.— Sup board s.d t ate 
ila Good f | ) I f joard 
12s. 6d. B. & B.—Box 578 
ISLAND HOLIDAY 
ttage on remote land 1 D ‘ 4 
mfortable be is e mode enien 
es. Daily help. Own t e of dinghy 
—_ 1-October, 5-7 n ’ 
lates still available. Ma WELbe 740 
WALBERSWICK. A 
4 eds, bath, ele ce B ( 
WANTED 4 ‘ 
London to P € 





ply Box 799C 


HOLIDAY ncaa 
DARTMOOR 


wliday all sea 


F ARM fle 





HOTELS & GUEST HOUSES 





APPLEBY, Westmeriand Garbr Hote 
Beautifully situated tween c and 
Pennine Way R Licence Cent ht 
Billiards. Library and Mu Room T.V 
A.A. & R.AC re i Signpost 
Country House Hotel I y in Sp 
Early booking advisable 

ATHOLL PALACE itlochr 


Perthshire. Golf, Ten: 
land Nights, Highland 
nament, September 13th-18t Terr 
June, 27s. to 34s. 6d. pe i Telegram 











Palace, Pitlochry 

BARMOUTH, WALES, fo s scener 
Min-y-mor private hotel ” Ball 
room, talkies, table tenn 3rochure from 
F. Waddling. 

BOGNOR REGIS Comfortable Guest 
House. Good food, garden Terms jer 
ate Widworthy van Way el.: 350 





mnaucht Court, W 
rms. 200 yds. sea 
green, Garazes 

y. 8-9 gns 


BOURNEMOUTH, 
Cliff. Tel.: 1944 } 
front Gardens, Putting 
Superlative food. 6 gns 
summer. 

COTSWOLDS Residential H 


heated, good kir rarden, ow! 












restful, mear buses, shops.—Old 
Stow-on-the-Wold, Gios Tel t 
terms 5-7) gns 
GOATHLAND, Nort Yorkshire M 
Hot ne f rea 
athe s mfort 
& wa ele 
1 1 V ase 














meme c 


wr wo 








STILL ‘SMOKING? 


STOP IT! 


INVEST WHAT YOU NOW SQUANDER. 
IMPROVE YOUR HEALTH 100 
SAFE, SPEEDY, PERMANENT CURE 
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These are some of my 720 t “— F* For other districts please write XR 
personally recommended hotels E> enclosing stamped addressed 
covering Britain and Ireland. 5 envelope to address below. 
ane ROOT R. Fife WOODSIDE HOT®! NEAR GUILDFORD, Surrey. BRAMLEY MELKSHAM, Wilts. SANDRIDGE PARK, agg HILL, Surrey, MORSHEAD ‘ 
t reach of Edinburgh. Far GRANGE HOTEI Country Manor atmos- a lovely country hotel im beautiful park- IOTEL, just by the Park Gates and over. ° 
bs Y sort meer , West End standard phere, every comf rt and impeccable land, 14 miles east of Bath Restful, looking the Thames Offers ; 1 wot, ‘an 
{ lisine and cellar A ¢ h lay service, plentiful good English country luxurious and well-mannereq with admir- comfortable residential quarters from 7 
base for the Firth of Forth, with Golf fare licensed 20 acres of beautiful able cooking and remarkably good wines gns., with easy access to City and West 
Fis uling Tennis, Boatin and Bathing rounds, tenni croquet, putting, free Utterly different from the usual style. End Tel Richmond 4676 
jour 8 f ing at s Br . yri ) } 3% 
r at and Tel Aberdour 8 l mn ore fa nou Bramley 18-hole Write or telephone Melkshar ae ST. MAWES, Cornwall. HOTEL TRESAN. 
ABI pRFOYLE THE COVENANTERS INN urse el.: Bramley 2295 MINEHEAD, Somerset. NORTHFIELD. TON. Lovely Country House in sheltered 
e well tl inique where soft NEAR HERSTMONCEUX, Sussex, ‘Situated in 3-acres of grounds; aims at Bay, with terraced gardens t water's 
lighting Id wood w nd exquiit€ WHITE FRIARS HOTEL A Country &_high standard of catering and comfort edge. Beautifully furnished ry modern 
1“ blend with m appointed Hotel of shee ntentment in a perfect AT ANY TIME OF THE YEAR. Con- convenience. Pirst-cla isine. Club Bar 
bedrooms and private | A good — settin 4\-acres grounds, Tennis, Cro- Valescence? Honeymoon? Or just in Sailing, Fishing Terms from 45s. per 
base for the Tr act Stirling and Loch juet Rooms with private bathroom — R ? a the sea and day Trains met Trur Te} 322 
m 2 Art tive , tail : m Northf mak a combination ia 
Lomond Te 221 os Attra tive cella all lo inge. Bus to Tal ay hake a happy co SHERBORNE, Dorset THE DIGBY 
ALDEBURGH. Suffolk THE U? 5 Eas bourne and Bexhill passes the Hotel. . HOTEL A favourite 1alf-way house’ 
Here. where the poet Crabbe or ed, Tel.; Herstmonceux 3299 MORTEHOE, N._ Deven. 1 HILLSIDE between London ang the West: Birmine- 
is a home of gra living. Not labelled AG 4 smal riendly, ham and the South A first-class basi 
Hotel « Guest House it attra 7 at ieee oS r pty 1 . ny come country-by-sea hotel with a big reputa- too, for exploring i Cc es 
appreciative f i kin faithfu Senna of “ fee ew bp “ n tor comf rt, good food and service. pully licensed. Quiet - 4 
se! e books flowers and nn , . ' - : sicense Safe athing, o th Abbey Church Tel 23 
spa isne Tel ) . on b “"y sea ands and ® p na Television. Free Beach H : . — : 
NR. BARNSTAPLE (25-miles) BI on »M sisine Cocktail Bar Tel etc. Film Shows. Tel.: Woolacombe 47 TORQUAY. GRAND HOTEL. For your 
HILL, Muddiford ve 5 an n 887 Managing Director, Mrs wean mawatar. Corazeh. GLE NDOR- _o 
8 mile the evor Sears GAL Nigel Tangye offers ¢ ntinenta — _— , lithe, | easel 
Here M c. Cc mbine a holiday by Cornish sea. Comfort, infor- 5P?''"8 Easter and Summer holidays 
mf with the KESWICK, Lake Diatetes : me Inter mal:ty, magnificent food. Right on ees ae tite gnilitnn 4 
has ew t I re penin 1 9th nter 30] acing Aut nh Priookin bay 
- Tab lovely beach Golden sands, 1 3 
1 friend- nationally famous on the score of location gun-bathing, _surf-bathing cr ere — ee 
and amenities. All lakes, m intai ms and welcomed. Licensed for residents with tennis, squash, golf and dancing all 
; aces i his r interes ‘a ac ~ gns. May J 10th, then 11-20 ns f . w s R 1 
{OTEI e with or without 3g é Jutstand- . > ni jents rite S t. Paul 
aadaioe aii Sad seen Ym a VIA OSWESTRY LAKE VYRNWY wes So comes aii . 
We { always, for Se : yin Dine HOTEL. Set at 1,000 ft. in the ist Of s094 
, : LONDON, N.W.u4 HENDON HALI First- Wales (34 mile Snarewsbu eautiful — 
l . ted 1 the E ( Tt ar l Re lentis ne of wynspoilt trysi Excellent trout f : 
; David Garrick, 2 ee eg Sy Ay ae n TORQUAY. THE IMPERIAL HOTEL. Life 
J ! en ' in ful nes all Comfort. good f 1 and a pleasant atmos- - le = “ne 
€ " 4 ew l i su wit Hard phere combine to make thi un hotel you Ir - rial I : r 
, , . F . Tennis, Pu Pool. shoulg visit Tel.: Lianrhaiadr 244 sonar y 4 “ " 
s entral heatin xcellet Aioine Slendon © 2 errace 5 
rode 1456. pAIGNTON. PALACE HOTEI Magn sea. 150 s and 
garage fa re _ LYNDHURST, Hants. PARKHILL HOTEL. ficently situated overlooking Torbay. S r 1, Gol 
; i tua r ra is living; bat! PI e Hotel Private indays 
BROADW \y Worcs THE LYGON tf willir rvice Facilities for Telephone 57481-2 Manazers Mr 4 rt 1 
AR I nnkeepin n ne bt rt n tl nity. Swimming Pool Mrs. Scott TRUST HOUSES IMI TED eashore el 
En n, ! 4 persona we € : impton on the main HOTEL En ~ 
ri wa mi i 1 food and et Londor Write J. S. Hargreaves, a eee s s a - tion M nner Ww 
w t h ! ar I lent Propriet f jetails and bro- 4 : tel ' To ay e f 
' My This first « tel quay, 
_— 4 always in es se Te Lyndhurst 111 Bay, and fine headquartet 
Te Broadway “ . touring th I Riviera from St 
‘ ANTEREL ie ee snip Se Ra to Land’s End and the Lizard. Te TORQUAY. WELLSWOOD HALL HOTEL 
GAT! HOTEI A Sixteenth-Century MALVERN, Wores. MOUNT PLEASANT ____ r holiday ! sidence. Stand in 
~tone ne Fagg and HOTEL. Superbly situated. Supremely BAVENSCAR, Scarborough. RAVEN HALL s of a 
roderniy u An cep wel ; : ' HOTEL A ompletely seli ntained { Mr bin, Re pnt 
’ é 1 of t nfort and of — — snail tors hure ‘S nd 
we me i p> ro “ "ees Br h ire . es wire first-class cuisine, fully-licensed holiday hotel. Heated swim- Te * = 
4 lea Tel.: 438111 — e wit Beautiful gardens. Under ming Pool, 9-hole Golf Course, Putting, ppoon. Ayrshire. MARINE HOTEL. One 
DUBLIN SHELBOl ans HOTEI very Hard © t Tennis Bow B ards f the best situated and equipped ! $ 
body who is anybody is at this famous .rconal supervision of Mrs. Tila How am ‘ivde coast. On sea front, over- 
I hote et ub he social life Dancing (Orchestra)—all free to residents If courses i 
E Apita an eve abreast of the . - sa0e } golf _ and 
time Tel.. 66471. Telegrams: Shelotel. Te!.: Ma 1837 Riding available. Fully inclusive terms - es ber ong omy a 
NEAR ye RGH GaSe wale area ~ 35s. to 50s. per day. Tel.: Cloughton 233 inner dances. K. Vilvandré 
Gullane able ar cr, , — on MARLBOROL GH, Wilts Centre of Tel.: 980 
within easy ar 1 e en . beauty and hist« interest on the great ST. IVES, Cornwall. THE GARRACK : >ENDOW 
th nique ¢ House by I —- Roman Highway AILESBURY ARMS HOTEL. Set in a unique position over- NR. TRURO, Cornwall : ‘nm —, 
Fir ass Goll Tenn Bigg > HOTEI Driving from East to West or jooking Bay, and 10 mins. walk from HO SE Ruan —_ go ; 
love arden - = we met North to South, this prominent fully town centre, this 14 bedroom hotel will com — aS Se “ae 
Drem. Brochure Col eaver enseq free hotel is a dell ful place appeal to all appreciative of comfort, goog %W4 —. 2 a A eine of 
l.; Gullan , in which t Halt Awhile.” Ground food and cheerful service Licensed. St ac Powe Pemtnaein nef th 
NR. FISHGUARD, Pem, LLWYNGWAIR = goor suites. Tel.: Marlborough One. 9-12 gns. Summer; 7-9 gns. Spring and Salubrious — Tel : Vervan 241. oa 
COUNTRY HOUSE HOTEL, Ne wp rt. The MARLOW, Buck COMPLEAT ANGLER Autumn. Tel.: 199 and market garden el.: V n 2 
] hol « ° ucks } : — - o 7. ANDS PAR 
HOTEL. 31 miles from London, overlook- SHANKLIN, 1.0.W. MEDEHAMSTEDE WEYBRIDGE, Surrey. ¢ ——y whe K 
ng the River Thames’s most beautiful HOTEL. At this long-established. 65- HOTEL. Only 30 mins. from London 
weir. Centre for Windsor, Ascot, Henley. bedroom hotel, Mr. & Mrs. C. G. Crawley Own Swimming = Ten 
A good base for Stratford-on-Avon ( offer a personal WELCOME in the fullest Squash, B wis, i 
) cuisine and service. sense of the word. Delight y site free be res zents : 
Central h rivate bathrooms avail- facing sout! nearby facilitie f pl va e = hi , — ir — . 
able Tennis, Boating, Golf. Apply Fishing, Sho oting, Golf. Licensed 4 van moderate inci — 
Manager. Tel.: Marlow 918, Shanklin 2101 119 
coustt 
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fast House Hunting or Holidays ? 


Golf, Fishing, or Sailing ? No matter what your require 
ments are it will pay you to buy a copy of 
. a | 
“Tet’s Halt Awhile 
8/6 from all newsagents or direct from 
ASHLEY COURTENAY - 68 ST. JAMES’S STREET - S.W.1 
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